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D.G. 
The completed history is considerably longer than 

I had intended it to be. This is mainly due to the fact 
that as late as October 1945 I had’no idea of the quantity 
of material I was going to receive from the sections or 

of the significance of much of the detail. I had not 
enough material to enable me to make a satisfactory start 
on the Chapter dealing with the development of the various 
sections during the war (Chapter V) until about the 
beginning of that month and many of the more important 
sectional histories did not come in until December or 
January, and even February 1946. 


It has proved a far from easy matter to write this 
book while the material was coming in and therefore, sosome 
extent, uncertain of its nature and extent, and as a 
result of doing so I have had considerable @ifficulty in 
adjusting the perspectives as I went along. 


As they came in I found that nearly every one of 
the sectional histories was full of facts with which, in 
many cases, I had only a slight or incomplete previous 


[P.T. Over. 


acquaintance, but on reading them I realised that it was 
necessary to set them out fairly fully if I was to give an 
adequate idea of the part played by the different sections 
and to give an account on the lines laid down in your 
minute 20 above. I could not have attempted the 'verdict' 
for which you asked me, unless I had set out the evidence as 
fully as I have done. ; 


The sectional histories run to an aggregate of 
about 1,000,000 words. I have compressed this into about 
80,000/90,000 words in Chapter V dealing with the period afkr 
the re-organisation of 1941. I have also had to add a few 
thousand words and alter a few thousand more in my original 
drafts of Chapters III and IV. The material for some of 
the Key sections did not reach me until the last three 
monthe, and D.A., D.B., and D.D.B. have not written any 
general account of their own work of construction and 
co-ordination which might have made it easier to see these 
important Divisions as a whole, but they have helped me with 
advice, suggestions and some notes. D.C. & D. also gave 
me some notes and the account of his Division which he 
prepared for Sir Findlater Stewart. (I should mention 
that I did not ask them to do more as I saw how difficult, 
in all the circumstances, it would be for them to do so). @ 


i R . 


This record of 37 years work connected with the 
problems presented to us by Germany and Russia in the course 
of the revolutionary changes in that period is, perhaps, 
too long in some respects for the purpose you had in view. 

It is about 150,000 words (or much the same length as 
Masterman's account of one section (B.1.A.) if his appendices 
are included). Even so, it is in some respects ‘sketchy 

or inadequate. 


I do not think it will be too long to give your 
successors & general idea of the nature and work of the 
Security Service and I have some hope that it will have 
wider uses for purposes of reference and instruction 
for the permanent staff of the future.® I have found 
nearly all the sectional histories both interesting and 
instructive to study. 


I regard this report as a fist attempt at 
assembling the raw material. On the basis of this raw 
material it shovld be easy to write a short history for 
circulation outside the office if that is desirable. It 
also, perhaps, offers possible starting points for the 
examination of various subjects affecting the organisation 
of the Security Service under the conditions of peace and 
war. Some instances are: 


(1) the problem of dealing with the flood of paper 
which has accompanied the oubreak of both wars and 
materially contributed in both cases to an early 
breakdown of the organisation, 


(2) the genersl problem of preventive measures, 


(3) the desirability of attempting an exhaustive 
investigation in such fields as the machine tool 
industry or the detecting of illicit wireless (by 
means of "general Search") and in a large variety of 
subjects where opportunities for espionage by foreign 
or enemy povers present themselves, and 
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(4) all the major problems of organisation, administration, 
personnel, liaison with other Intelligence Services, 
relations with Dominions, Colonies and India, and our / 
place in the machinery of Goyermment. 


In your minute 20 above you desired me to attempt 
a verdict whether in their final forms the parts of the 
machine are the best that could be devised or whether they 
disclosed defects which should be avoided if ever they had 
to be built up afresh. As this is a question of personal 
opinion I have dealt with it separately and have not 
included it in the record of facts. 


I have, however, set down at the end of this report 
the general principles which I believe to be applicable 
in the creative work of building up and maintaining sin good 
order an organisation such as this. Stated on these broad 
lines they will no doubt receive general consent, but 
there may be differences of opinion and of method when 
it comes to their practical application. I have included 
them because they are the conclusions to which I have 
come as a result of the study of all this material and I 
think that they are relevant for the purposes of the 
immediate future. 


As the present draft is somewhat untidy I am 
having a fair copy made. I have not quite completed the 
revision necessitated by some of the late contributions. 


Mr. Curry. 


I am very glad to have seen your minute and informal 
note before we have our next discussion. I have 
certainly never underrated the difficulties of compiling 
this book, while I have always thought it was worth taking 
time over (Minute 24). The thing that still worries me 
about it is its length, for people in these days find it 
very hard to cope with very lengthy documents. The tempo 
of official life is not likely to get any slower in the 
years to come. 


It may be that I have not kept in sufficiently close 
touch with you to give you my views stage by stage. 23 
certainly never intended that any very great part of the 
book should be devoted to past history. Indeed my idea 
was that no more would be required than what would serve 
as an introduction to what we did from 1939 throughout 
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the recent war. The history of that period still seems 

to me to fall under 3 heads, what were the tasks confronting 
us, how we attempted to do them, and how well or ill we 
succeeded. This, it seemed to me, ought to be the real, 
live part of the book. foo much of 4 past that is now 
remote can help but little with useful lessons. It was 

a reproach levelled against our Army that in 1914 it was 
perfectly trained and equipped to fight the Boer War, and 

in 1939 to fight the first World War. The same 

tendencies may beset a counter—intelligence organisation. 


I have not seen Chapter IV, my only knowledge of it 
coming from Brigadier Harker. But most emphatically we 
do not want controversial matter, especially of a doctrinal 
nature. The verdict I had in mind was not a personal one, 
either yours or mine or anyone else's. What we need to aim 
at is the verdict of facts, i.e. the measure of success we 
attained. If our organisation and methods succeeded, 
that is far more to the point than what any one may have 
thought of them. But it is important to inquire, in the 
case of indifferent success, or actual failure, what were 
the defects that may have been accountable for them. 


7 ote 
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I have now read through Mr. Curry's Chapters I 
to V and am thus in a better position to do what he asks, 
namely to judge them as a whole. I shall endeavour to 
make this"judgement’ something of a review and pointer to 
indicate the lines on which I think the work needs to be 
revised and rearranged do that it may serve better the 
basic purpose of its compilation. 


Looking at the length of the book, I am conscious 
that I have perhaps not kept in close enough touch with Nr. 
Curry during the time he has been at work. Certainly, 
the book has run to far greater length than I considered 
suitable for it in its final form. In my minute of 6.2.45 
I said that if the book were to be of maximum use in 
future, it would be "something comparatively brief, which 
the head of the Service could himself quickly assimilate 
and put in the hands of’his superior organising officers". 
It was my idea that the book might be of special value 
at a time of emergency and rapid expansion such as faced 
us in 1939. In discussion with Mr. Curry I cited Major 
Gwyer's manual on "The German Secret Service" as an 
excellent model to copy, being brief, lucid and containing 
all that matters and little that does not. 


Mr. Curry's book as now completed has far outrun 
the limits I originally set for it. That I regard as 
no fault of his, for I have always foreseen (minute of 
6.2.45) the difficulty he would have in handling, by the 
processes of seléction and compression, the vast mass of 
material that would be shot at him. In the end he has 
done very creditably in producing something of such 
relatively small bulk as compared with what was collected 
for him; and it well may be an advantage to have and 
preserve this fuller history for purposes of record, and as 
a book of reference. It is not suitable for printing or 
for any wider circulation. s 


I must now attempt to indicate what I think needs 
to be done towards reducing the book to something like the 
limits originally conceived for it, while not robbing it of 
its instructional value for the future. The standpoint 
taken must be a strictly practical one. One cannot do 
better than .quote Mr. Curry's own words: "The object in 
view is to put on record for future use an account of the 
experience gained, of the problems which presented themselves, 
of the machinery devised. to deal with them and of the 
measure of success or failure obtained in practical working". 


In my view the whole of Chapter I might with 
advantage be omitted. I feel that only a very modest 
amount of past history is "really necessary". Also some 
of the general views developed, though sound snd unimpeachable, 
could be more fittingly included in a lecture than in 
such a manual as we aim at producing. I would say the 
tale might well be taken up as from Part I. of Chapter II, 
and then proceed on the lines of the introductory part of 
the Stewart report; though it needs to be told at 
considerably greater length. 


/Prom 


From that point I would go on to deal with 
Organisation, giving the rise in figures during the first 
world war, the slump in the in-between years and the 
expansion that followed the outbreak of hostilities in 
1939. That, in my opinion, would be the correct place 
to introduce the re-organisation of 1941. I would not 
pause either to investigate or to bewail shortcomings and 
deficiencies in the pre-war years. Everything had been cut 
to the bone and perhaps we were just as well off for 
Intelligence as we were for guns, ships, or airplanes. 

Then I find an immense amount of material in Chapter IV 

that had far better be omitted. In ten or fifteen years 
time, it will really matter very little what A. B. or C. 
felt or thought about chenges, but it will matter to know 
the shape of the post-organisation machine that emerged, and 
the part each component was designed to play while revolving 
in unison with the whole. There is also a lot about Lord 
Hankey's report that is not worth retailing. He was not 

a trained Intelligence officer and his report was largely 
descriptive, even if too approving. He could not be 
expected to cut very deep, ang,it was perhaps as much 4s 
could be expected from anyoné, indifferently equipped. 

Then there is a good deal about "Lord Swinton's Re-organisa-@P 
tion.” Actually Lord Swinton did little until efter my 
report, which Mr. Curry has not seen. It was completely 
independent, for I refused outright to take charge until 

I had examined things for myself, What I adopted I did 
because I approved thereof, but I did not approve of the 

W. Division and soon re-organised it out of existence. And 
I got the principle of the D.G. being master in his own 
house recognised and endorsed. Similarly with tne Registry. 
The basic "mechanical" idea was not the patent of Mr. 
Horrocks, or of me or of anyone else, and J had anyhow tried 
out that system in India. Mr. Horrocks deserves the fullest 
credit for perfecting the machine, but various other things, 
such as making officers responsible for carding and speeding 
up the connecting of papers, were introduced at my instance. 
If such things are worth mentioning at all, and I hardly 
think they sre, théy had better be correctly stated. Again 
I would concentrate on what finally emerged. Here, at 
least, Mr. Gurry makes some pregnant remarks on the causes 
of the breakdown in the shape of a sudden glut of work, 

Since that is a danger that will have to be carefully 
guarded against in the future, I would prefer, therefore, 
that the story of the re-organisation should be told throuzn 
to its end. In the book it seems to be dropped and taken 
up again without any very obvious reason. It keeps 
cropping up even in Chapter V, and, being disjointed, suffers 
in the matter of continuity and clarity. But I must make 

it clear also that, efter re-organisation was completed 

and as the struggle with the German 5.8. developed, special 
machinery, such as the B.1.A. agents, the L.R.C. Index, 

the ISOS Index, etc., had to be created and developed. 

Such could not be fittingly included in the general 
organisational picture. But they would fit well into 

the narrative of the general history of the stages of the 
campaign as waged, all of which Mr. Curry has at his finger 
tips. 


The next section or chapter should deal with the 
risks confronting us, as these were seen, at the outbreak 
of war, the German situation, the Russian situation, Communism, 
Fascism, the Hire situation, etc., and thereafter would come 
the narrative of the actual measures taken and the success 
achieved in countering and defeating them. There are 
plenty of individual cases in Mr. Curry's chronicle that 
could readily be fitted in here. 4 


/Then 
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Then would come the summing-up and the pronouncement 
of judgement. This, one would fancy, would have already been 
read in the previous accounts of operations on the various 
fronts of our activity. Then would follow the lessons 
for the future, and of these Mr. Curry has, in my view, 
successfully enumerated some ‘of great importance and 
cogency. The foremost is the risk of the Registry being 
swamped on the outbreak of the next war with a flood of 
references, demands for look-up, etc., quite beyond its 
capacity to handle. Another is the need of a good skeleton 
staff-in-being for port and travel control, which is 
something that may have to spring into being overnight and 
be ready to function efficiently next morning. A third 
is the need to have people ready to deal with alarmist 
rumours about wireless, lights, pigeons and so on; in fact 
all the scare stories that are bound to descend like a flood. 
Such material must be kept away from and not allowed to 
clog the wheels of the real counter-intelligence machinery. 
Another safeguard would be readiness to revive at a moments 
notice full relations with the Police up and down the country, 
as was done by the Regional Liaison Officers. All these points, 
to which Mr. Curry so rightly draws attention, are those 
very ones at which special stress is bound to be felt 
acutely and suddenly. To sum up, there should be breakdown 
Squads ready to take the "shock" which will be sudden 
and severe. 


A further important lesson derives from matters 
of wider th&n domestic concern. It relates to the 
distribution of ISOS material and other intercepts of 
a similar nature and origin. Much has been said by Mr. Curry 
about the shortcomings of Section V, and in particular 
he has castigated the officer who was at the head of it 
at all material times during actual hostilities. All this, 
in my view, had far better be forgotten and omitted from 
our manual forreasons other than those of space. The 
personal aspects are of no lasting interest or value, 
however true it may be, as it is; that the outlook of this 
particular officerwas’Sither wideaor catholic. What it 
is essential to lay down, as objectively and as firmly as 
possible, is what in fact were the disabilities imposed 
on us, and consequently on our work, from this grudging and 
inadequate sharing of this vital material. This is what 
needs to be clearly pointed out, so that it may be remedied 
now and avoided for the future, Any part or parts dealing 
with future organisation and functions should be omitted, 
since all this has already been determined by Sir FPindlater 
Stewart, whose recommendations will be embodied in a new 
directive. 


There are sundry other matters I could:touch on, 
but perhaps I have already said enough if I have made clear 
the general lines on which I consider re-arrangement and 
compression should be carried out. I am hopeful that any 
deficiencies can readily be bridged in discussion. 


Last of all, I wish to declare expressly that I 
have indulged in no criticism for criticism's sake. My 
whole end and aim has been to ensure that our manual 
should fulfil in the highest possible degree the purpose 
for which we have designed it. As affecting the future, 
its importance transcends all other considerations. Mr. 
Curry has already performed a task of herculean dimensions, 
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and his completed treatise, after some trimming, should 
serve 48 4 valuable book of reference for those who may 
have occasion to consult it. He has now all his 
material collected and ready to his hand, I am well 
assured that, in the end, his manual, when it appears, 
will be of lasting value and will pay a handsome 
dividend on the great care and industry expended on its 
production. 


According to the rough estimate given me, the 
book, as it now stands, runs to about 120,000 words. Major 
Gwyer's manual ran to 40,000 or thereby. In my opinion 
50,000 ought to be the absolute ceiling for the new manual. 


Histuus h. OC 
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29.746. Note on Completion of the "History". 28a 


DeGe 


The completed history is attached. As instructed 
by the D.D.G. there is only one copy (except for an 
unbound carbon copy held by me). I suggest that this 
may be circulated as follows: - G7, DeAcs DIBes 


D/C & D, D.D.B., A.D.F., A. 


As noted at the beginning it is solely intended 
for the use of the Directorate and should not be 
available to anyone else without special permission. 
The question has therefore to be decided where it is to tJ 
be kept. Some of the sectional records in this same 
series (S.F.50-24-44) have been treated as Y Box files @ 
with restricted circulation. Possibly D.D.0. can arrange 
for this to be treated on similar lines or make some 
special arrangement for it. 


8th August 1946. J.C. wh 
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Draft letter to Professor Butler, Cabinet Offices, 
re History of Security Service. 


Copied boil 53-24-24. 


DeG., through D.D.G. 


Mr. J.-B. Collier of the Historical Section of the 
Gabinet Offices came to see me recently to ask whether 
we could supply a history of the Security Service to 
be retained in his section for reference. 


The only history we possess which would meet their 
requirements is Mr. Curry's work "The Security Service, 
Its Problems and Organisational justments, 1908 - 
1945", which is the subject of this file. As you know, 
this work was produced for internal reference only and, 
so far as I know, has been seen by no-one outside the 
Service with the exception of Sir Findlater Stewart who 
was, I believe, shown two chapters in draft at the time 
of his enquiry into the functions of this Service and 
of 5.I. We only possess two copi of this work 
and, in any case, I am sure you would not allow it to 
go outside this office. 


Would you be willing for a member of the Historical 
Section - either Mr. Collier or perhaps Mr. Gwyer, as he 
has been a member of this office - to be given access to 

5 ind to some of the fuller sec tional notes which 
were produced as basic material for the book? It is my 
opinion that these sectional notes might be more appro- 
prigte than the main book for, while they contain the 
j iled information of interest to the Cabinet Office, I 
do not suppose they enter into detailed discussion on 
organisational matters to the same extent. 


the point that. the 
material the product of 
- @.g. material from Travis 


ve drafted a letter for you to send to Professor 
ead of Historical Section, (31a), but you 

to consider further the desirability of allowing 
anyone outside this Service access to a work which is 
such a full account of all aspects of this Service and 
its: relations with other departr 3 
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by : 
ey return, (opt barbie deus 


I saw Mr. Collier of the Historical Section 
of the Cabinet Offices on 20.7.49. He is anxious to 
include something about the work of the Security Service 
in his work on the defence of the U.K. 


I explained to him that it would be difficult 
to do this and mke sense without telling the whole 
story. I had found this same difficulty in lecturing 
to the I.D.C. and had eventually obtained permission 
to "take the lid off" completely. I then gave him 
a brief outline of what had happened. The basic factor 
was that we had succeeded in running the German Intelligence 
Service in this country from the outbreak of war until 
the armistice, and that this, coupled with security measures 
which gave the outward appearance of being 100% - but were 
in fact only about 25% - had enabled us to keep this 
country clean of enemy agents and to provide an important 
weapon for deception in the Battle of Normandy. 


Collier had beem sceptical at the outset about 
our desire to avoid any publicity, but on hearing this 
he readily agreed with me that any mention of our 
organisation, if it were to be consistent with security, 
could only be misleading, 


I said that if there were any points within 
our field which were troubling him, either Dick White 
or myself would be very ready to give him the necessary 
background, if it were in our power to do so. This 
might, in certain respects, save him from doing a lot 
of unnecessary work, 


I told him that he wes perfectly at liberty 
to discuss this problem with John Gwyer, and that he 
could tell Professor Butler that he had satisfied himself 
that an account of the work of the Security Service in 
the history of the war could only be made by the disclosure 
of vital information, If Professor Butler needed to be 
satisfied on this point, he could refer him to me, 


ae 
On 9 
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12.8.56. R.8. note re address of Mi.1.5.A in 1917 


D.D.G.Minute 


[Sas 


As the structure of this history is unorthodox - there are 
five chapters, the last of which is considerably longer than the 
other four taken together - I would like the following explanation 
of the circumstances to be on record. 


ote o the “Hist a 


Briefly, when I planned the book in December 1944 in five 
chapters I intended that chapters II, III, IV and V should all 
be roughly (within twenty-five percent or so) of the same length, 
but I did not receive a large proportion of the material about 
the Hitler war period until November, Decenber 1945 and January 
194.6, and before I had seen it all I had little or no opportunity 
to appreciate the amount of detail and the significance of much 
of that detail. A considerable part of the book had to be 
rewritten early in 1946 in view of this mterial; but it was then 
too late to recast Chapter V. Originally - by the end of May 
1945 - I had made a preliminary draft of Chapters I to IV and 
what I expected to be the most important - and the larger - part 
of chapter V, i.e. Part 1 to the end of (iv) A. 


The reason for these unsatisfactory conditions was that 
Sir David Petrie, having made my return from S.i.S. at the end of 
1944 inevitable, directed me to start writing the history they 
but throughout the next twelve months held to his decision that 
the Divisions and Sections could not be ordered to produce their 
material on the ground that their current work must take precedence. 
In the middle of 1945, in answer to one of my requests for material, 
he instructed me to write the history without waiting for this 
material. This proved impossible and I took leave during the 
greater part of July, August and September as I was unable to 
proceed with the work. Some material came in diring September 
and October, but not for the most part 'key' material, which came 
in during the following three months. 


It is obvious that for the sake of efficiency and convenience 
the history should not have been started until the war was over 
and all sectional material was ready. Sir David Petrie had, 
however, been anxious for me to start it in 1941 and after this 
proved not to be a workable proposition insisted, when I went to 
5.1.8., that I should continue to do my work here in addition to 
that of Section IX: and that he should have the right to recall 
me at any time. All these circunstances made the business of 
writing the history in a satisfactory form in 1945-46 one of 
considerable difficulty or awkwardness, and I think it is fair 
that I should set out the facts, as they appear to me, by way of 
an apologia - not for the matter but for the form or structure 
of the book which, owing to its length, has had to be mde up in 
three volumes. 


As mentioned above the length is greater than was intended. 
Any attempt to describe the important work done during 1941-45 
more briefly would be inadequate; and unfair to the numerous 
officers - men and women - in the various Divisions who contributed 
to a great achievement. Some of them have been mentioned by name. 
This may in some cases appear to involve invidiousness, so it 
should be made clear that I had no intention of attempting to 
assess the work of individuals. Officers have been mentioned by 
name because they were associated with a particular piece of work 
(nearly always constructive work). In the earlier chapters names 
are not, as a rule, mentioned. The nature of the organisation 
during 1941-45 was such that it is not easy to write a readable 
account of the work as it was done without mentioning the names 4 
of those who initiated, developed or controlled the action. If/ 
this lays me open to criticism I would reply that I would prefer 
that rather than to make any contribution, however small and / 
indirect, to the impersonal and mechanistic tendencies of the /times. 


Before this file is finally closed it seems necessary to 
make some reference to the reasons which have made it impossible 
for m tocarry out Sir David Petrie's instructions in Minute 27 
above. 


Instead of the 40,000-word manual which he would have liked 
to see I have prepared a “Brief Outline" (some 15,000 words) 

ggested by D.B. (vide S.F.50-2h-50) with a view to its 
being shown to Permanent under Secretaries and Directors of 
Intelligence. (It has been generally agreed that this "Brief 
Outline" is too long for the purpose, but that it is suitable 
for instructional purposes in the case of new officers). To 
attempt yet a third version of intermediate length (or 40,000 
words) would be a waste of time and for this and other reasons 
I feel it to be a psychological impossibility. Among the other 
reasons is the fact that I could not write a manual on the lines 
laid down in Minute 27 because that is not how I "see" the whole 
subject. The difficulty is that Sir David Petrie and I see it 
from completely different points of view - so different as to 
be, in fact, incompatible. As far as I understand him, I think 
he feels that this office, after his re-organisation, has 
worked so successfully that it would be impossible for me to 
show that it had defects which should be avoided in future (as 
he directed me to do in his Minute 20 above), whereas, as I see 
it, it has been highly successful in spite of the gravest defects 
which have caused a very serious amount of friction (especially 
internally and in Quy relations with S.1.S.), mental confusion 
and waste of effort/éxpense. 


I decided not to attempt to set out my 'verdict' (as 
suggested in Minute 20) because to do so could not but involve 
eritician of Sir David Petrie and it is hardly correct to place 
on record in an open report a criticism of a superior officer 
while he is the responsible head of the office, even if he has 
invited it. 


Moreover such a verdict could not appropriately form part 
of the record as I have written it. Instead of a ‘verdict 
I included at the end a brief reference (under the heading "The 
lessons from the past") to the essential principles of adminis- 
tration and organisation and their application to the particular 
ease of the Security Service. 


29th July 1946. J.C. Curry. 
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PART 2 
COMMUNISM AND THE U.S.S.R. 
1941-1945 


(i) he C.P.G.5. reactions to the German 
attack on Russia. 


the first reaction of the C.P.G.B. to the 
German attack on Russia was mentioned in the last 
chapter in connection with the statement issued by the 
Political Bureau of the Party before the Prime Minister 
made his speech on the evening of the 22nd June. For 
a few days afterwards there was a cleavage of opinion 
between those who desired to contime to attack the 
British Government and those who felt that the Prime 
Minister's promise of immediate aid to the Soviet tion 
forced the Party to support the Government and the war 
effort. On the 26th June 1941 Gallacher met represen- 
tatives of the Press and said that the Party would 
support the Government in any steps towards collabora- 
tion between Britain and the Soviet union. On July 4th 
the Central Committee declared that the war was a "just 
war" and issued a manifesto in which it said "the 
Communist Party in this grave crisis in which the fate 
of the whole of progressive mankind is at stake will 
work for and mobilise to win every citizen for the 
victory over Fascism". The confusion in the minds of 
the Commmist Party leaders at this time was made 
evident by information which we obtained about the 
proceedings at a closed Party meeting, and the position 
was not clarified until Harry Pollitt addressed all 
branches of the Party on the Sth July. He declared in 
favour of a united national front of all those who 
were for Hitler's defeat; and stated that Comrade 
Stalin's reference to Churchill's declaration of 
support to the Soviet "nion left no room for doubt 
what their attitude should be; that their fight was 
directed not against the Churchill Government, but 
against the secret friends of Hitler. One immediate 
effect of the changed situation was to restore Pollitt 
to the leadership of the Party. 


The first characteristic of Party policy 
from now onwards was that their every effort ms 
directed towards assistance for the Soviet tmion and, 
incidentally, towards profiting by all efforts to 
promote Anglo-Soviet goodrill and to pomlarise the 
Soviet Union. The Communist Party asserted itself 
by staging displays on the occasion of Soviet anniver- 
saries and other similar measures. 


During the second half of 19/1 the 


success of German military operations in Russia 
roused doubts whether that country would be able to 


/resist 


resist the German military machine successfully. This 
had the effect of making the question of Soviet espio- 
nage and Comintern activity against this country a 
question of far less imminence fram the Security 
Service point of view than that of combating the 
German Intelligence machine. Moreover, apart fran 
the usual sources of information about the C.P.G.Be, 
all other sources had largely dried up or disappeared. 
Section V had lost all their agents inside the 
Comintern and affiliated organisations and had no 
other good inside sources of information. 


(ii) The sation of the Securit 
Service, 1941. 


In the meanwhile, as part of the re-orga- 
nisation of the Security Service,F Division had been 
constituted in April 1941 as a separate Division under 
Mr. Curry as Deputy Director with two Assistant 
Directors, Mr. Hollis and Mr. Aikin-Sneath, in charge 
of the Commmist and Pascist sections respectively. 
(The work of the Pascist section, F.3., has already 
been dealt with in Part 1 (vi) of this chapter in 
view of the close association between the B.U.F, and 
the potential Nazi "Fifth Colum"). The sections 
retained their lettering as B sections until the re- 
organisation was completed by the Director General's 
circular of the 15th July 1941 and the Division came 
fully into being with effect from the lst August when 
the sections were remmbered as F sections. Lt. 
Colonel jlexander was in charge of 3.1 which became 
P.1 (Internal Security in HeM. Forces and Government 
establisiments belonging to HeM. Forces) but the 
section maintained a partially separate existence 
and was not under the control or supervision of the 
head of the Division. Mr. Hollis, the Assistant 
Director, was in charge of P.2.a. (policy and acti- 
vities of C.P.G.B.), Fe2-b. (Comintern activities 
generally; Commnist refugees) and F.2.c. (Soviet 
espionage). 


In July 1941 a new section, F.4. was 
formed to watch for and receive information about 
new politico-socialist or revolutionary movements, 
in addition to taking over the investigation of 
Pacifist and anti-war movements. 


Mr. Curry left the Division to join a 
new appointment as "Research" in October 1941 when 
Mr. Hollis became the Assistant Director in charge 
of the whole Division. 


Fel was dissolved in 1943 and a new 
post, that of Military Adviser to FP Division (F/imA) 
was created. The reason for this change arose fran 
the fact that there had been criticisn both outside 
and within the Security Service of a certain rigidity 
of the working of 7.1 and this became more prominent 


fatter 


after the major change in the Commnist Party line 
in the summer of 1941. It was found on various 
occasions that the Communist sections and the 
military section were interpreting events in 
different ways. Moreover 

information which had become available to 
the Cormmnist section allowed the Armed Forces 
Organisation of the Communist party to be studied 
at the centre rather than at the cirounferenoe. It 
was decided that for reasons of security the detailed 
material could not be made available for purposes of 
action to F.1. Consequently for an uneasy period 
the Communist Party's Armed Forces Organisation was 
dealt with in F.2,a. while the cases of individual 
soldiers were handled in ¥.1. The eventual outcome 
of this unsatisfactory situation was that F.1 officers 
were transferred to F.2.a. and F.3 - the former 
dealing with Commnists and the latter with mascists 
in the Forces. This change resulted in an improye- 
ment in working and was weloomed by the Service 
links, i.e. the officers in the Armed Forces respon- 
sible for dealing with this aspect of security. 


(i144) F Division; poliay questions. 


FP.2.a., whose policy had to be inter— 
preted in terms of concrete oases arising from the 
day-to-day work of the section, foumd it necessary 
very rapidly to adjust their policy to the major 
change resulting from the German attac’. The 
evidence available to the section soon made it a 
clear that in spite of the Commnist party's support 
of the war effort its long-term policy was unchanged 
and the long-term policy of the section had to be 
adapted accordingly. It was not always easy to put 
this view before Goverment Nepartments which were 
profiting from the cessation of Communist obstruction 
and were in receipt of offers of positive help. It 
fell to members of the section to convince their 
Opposite maumbers in Government Departments that their 
views were soundly based on knowledge and experience. 
They felt that they had to make it clear that their 
views were “not merely the reactionary outpourings 
of people who had stuck to one job so long that 
their opinions had become ossified". One means by 
which the section's aims in this respect were 
achieved was the circulation of papers including 
Mre Clarke's paper on the Unofficial Shop Stewards’ 
Movement in 1941 and on the Commmist Party - its 
aims and organisation,in 195. Both these books 
are reported to have been received as outstanding 
studies which added considerably to the Government's 
knowledge of the subjects and to the reputation of 
the Security Service. Ir. Hollis was responsible 
for the preparation of a paper for the Home Secretary 
to submit to the Cabinet (vide Bibliography No. 16) 
and others of more general application were circulated 
in the form of Red Books. ‘The viewsadopted by the 
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section were subsequently borne out by the cases of 


¥.2.b. was responsible for intelligence 
concerning the Comintern and its various ramifications, 
per eciny that about alien Commmnists resident in or 


furnish it with any good inside information fran 
abroad and by the change in policy regarding the 
carding of names abroad on the Central Index. Prior 
to the formation of Section IX of S.I.Se, Pe2ebes 
received from Section ¥ a considerable volume of 
undigested papers. ‘The effect of the situation thus 
created was to leave considerable doubt whether either 
the Security Service or 5,.I.S, accepted responsibility 
for maintaining adequate records about the Comintern 
after April 19:1. ‘The only palliative to this situa- 
tion was that ¥.2.b. was in the hands of Miss Bagot 
whose expert knowledge of the whole subject enabled 
her to find and make available a large variety of 
detailed information based on the records of the past. 


The work of ¥.2.c. has been discussed in 
detail under "Soviet Espionage". The only important 
success obtained during the war was Mr. Shillito's 


were dealt with in F.e2.a. on account of their close 
association with the british Commmist Party. 


(iv) he Communist 
Organisation. 


As already mentionei, the work of P.1 
in connection with the Armed Forces was transferred 
to other sections and its place was taken by F/M. 
After June 19),1 the Commmists in the Armed Forces 
concentrated on becoming efficient soldiers and PF 
Division was therefore often in the position of 
warning the army authorities about an aspect of 
security which had no immediate bearing on the 
discipline of regiments and other units and the 
natural reaction of a C.0. to representations on 
the subject of Commmists under his comand was that 
he was concerned with the present rather than the 
future. fF Division, on the other hand, was umble 
to overlook the long-term problem which might arise 
if Communists attained high positions in the Armed 
Forces. They considered this question likely to be 
of special importance in the period after the 


to resist an attempt to cut down the internal security 
system under which "links" were maintained at Commands, 


Jana 


and arrangements were made to vet the limited mmber of 
those holding war-time commissions who were 
candidates for permanent commissions after the war. 


This general question cannot be dissociated 
from the fact that the C.P.G.B. continued to maintain 


a mumber of local contacts. [Tt was the duty of these 
contacts to be in touch with Party members in the 
Forces in their areas and to notify the district 


organisation. F Division, however, obtained information 
of the names of some twelve hundred manbers in the Forces 
which is said to be about a fifth of the known mmber, 
Arrangements to extend the organisation among the Forces 
overseas were also made, but here again it did not 
always function efficiently. 


The marty in Great Britain attached great 
importance to keeping the secret of their Forces 
Organisation. Yost of their camamications were sent 
by hand and those which went through the post usually 
took the form of a simple introduction to a friend 
who happened to be stationed in the neighbourhood. 
The secrecy of the interviewing room in London was 
also jealously guarded and Robson was, on one occa~ 
sion, 'trailed' by Springhall in order to make sure 
that he was not being shadowed. The marty realised 
that the existence of a Forces Organisation might be 
used as a powerful weapon against the Party and their 
view seems to have been that the authorities knew 
little, if anything, about it. An additional reason 


/for 


; 


for secrecy was that the Organisation brought a steady 
flow of secret information about weapons and about 
operations to Party Headquarters. 


The war-time problem presented to the Secu- 
rity Service under the conditions of conscription was 
very different from that of the pre-war period when 
individuals could be exoluded or discharged from the 
Armed Forces. The various complications which srose 
are discussed at length in the sectional report and 
cannot be detailed here. 


The most significant result of F Division's 
investigations into the Communist Party's armed Forces 
Organisation under Robson's control was the extent and 
importance of the leakage of military information to 
the Communist Party. In certain cases action was taken 
and a few officers were dealt with by being excluded 
from positions in Intelligence or other posts. One 
officer was prosecuted and convicted undef the official 
Secrets Act. The general effect of F Division's 
enquiries, however, was ‘to show that the Security 
Service was not in a position to prevent members of 
the Communist Party from having access to important 
secret work or from obtaining positions of trust and 
leadership. One factor in this difficult situation 
was that members of the Communist party were fre- 
quently chosen for secret work on account of their 
technical ability and zeal. 


(v) Penetration by the Commnist Party 
and _ leakages. 


One important source of 
information about the Armed Forces Organisation,-as 
about other parts of the Commnist Party's machine, 


materially- helped in disclosing 
two main types of leakage. ‘fhe first was the dis- 
closure of operational ani politieg) information 
which would be primarily of value to the Communist 
Party for its political purposes. ‘The second was 
the disolosure of informaticn about military and other 
equipment which was of no direct or immediate value 
to the Commmist Party, but might be of interest to 
the Soviet authorities. 


Some of the more important cases of 
leakage - including those fran the Armed Forces 
and Government Departments - were the following:- 


Disclosure in the Paily worker of cons 
versation between Mr. Lees Smith and sir 
Alexander Yaxwell about the Commrtist Party. 


Offer of figures relating to strength— 
and disposition of the ReA.P. 


Information about the War Office estimate 
of the results of the Dieppe Raid. 


/AGvance 


Advance information about North african 
landings ‘ 


list of duties of Military Intelligence 
Sections of the War Office. 


Disclosure by of particulars 
about S.0.E. work. 


Two disclosures of the Ministry of Infor 
mation weekly report on public morale (probably 
through Louis Moss). 


Two disclosures of details of radio-location 
equipment, one and probably both by Samuel Cohen. 


Disclosure of &,0,5. operations by 


Disclosure by Secrétary of 


A.Sc.W. of report relating to jet propulsion 
and other matters. 


Disclosure of Cabinet document relating to 
the Communist Party through 


Two disclosures of political documents 
circulated to uinisters by Margot Heinemann. 


Disclosure of information about aircraft 
by Kerrigan and a member of the Soviet Trade 
Delegation. 


Disclosure of anti-submarine device by 


Disclosure of formation of 2nd Army Head- 
quarters at Oxford. 


Disclosure about "Squid" by a member of a 
film unit by a naval officer. 


Disclosure of information about Greek 
political situation by a member of P.W.E. 


Disclosure of another anti-submarine 
device. 


Statement that préfessor Blackett (Soien- 
tific adviser to Admiralty on Operational 
Research) had given information to the party 
before June 1943. 


Disclosure of a new type of periscope 
through Idris Cox and James Shields to the 
Russians. 


Disclosure about Pluto by and 
Union officials. Disclosure 
about Mulberry by 


Disclosure of P,I.D. Overseas directive. 


/In addition 


Tm addition there were a number of 
trivial cases and there were several disclosures 
in connection with the operation of the "internal 
security” system - i.e. that for dealing with 
Communists and Fascists in the Armed Forces. 


qn many cases the name of the 
member was discovered by subsequent investigation 
or because they identified themselves at the time 
that they made the disclosure, but no prosecution 
was possible in such cases because it was more 
important to safeguard the source of information. 
where possible arrangements were made to neutralise 
the danger. 


After the arrest of Springhall and wren 
Fe2eas prepared a memorandum to which was attached 
a list of fifty-seven members of the Commmist Party 
kmown to be engaged in the Services or in Governnent 
Departments or in the aircraft or mmitions industries 
on work of some secrecy. It was pointed out that while 
some of these had obtained their positions through the 
inevitable loop-holes in the vetting system the cause 
in most cases was the absence of a general policy in 
different Government Departments towards the problen 
created by the existence of the Commmist Party. 
while the advice given by the Security Service in 
such cases was uniform, some Departments followed it 
while others appeared to treat the matter as one 
having little practical bearing on their own respon- 
sibilities. The Security Service, therefore, sug- 
gested the desirability of a uniform policy being 
adopted by the different Departments. 


These proposals were submitted to ir. 
Taff Cooper who sent a short memorandum to the 
Prime Minister in which he suggested the transfer 
of ali the persons named on the list to other work. 
The Home Secretary supported this memorandum and 
stated that he was in favour of a general circular 
to all Departments describing the risks involved 
in the employment of Comumists ond Fascists on 
secret work. He also suggested that there should 
be a public statement by the Government about the 
leakages of information to the Commnist Party. 


the Prime Minister decided against 
making any public statement. Me ruled that instead 
of the whole responsibility for Commmists already 
in employment in Government Departments resting on 
the Security Service a secret panel consisting of 
three members of the Security Executive, a represen- 
tative of the Prime Minister, and those of the 
Treasury and the Department concerned should be 
appointed to examine all such cases. ‘The final 
decision whether action should be taken was to 
rest with the Department. The system, however, 
proved ineffective and the Security Service 
proposal that a uniform policy should be adopted 
by Government Departments remained inoperative. 


/By saly 


By July 1942 the Political Bureau of the 
C.P.G.5. was advocating mass pressure on the Government 
to compel it to take action to establish a second front. 
It maintained that there could be no second front . 
without a great mass movement, and no such mass movement 
without the Ccommmist Party organising and heading.it. 
this way, by its propaganda, the C.P?.¢.B. contimed to 
act as an instrument of Russian policy. 


At the same time evidence was obtained by 
secret means which showed that the Commmist Party's 
aim of promoting aid for the Soviet tmion had not 
caused any fundamental change in its long-term revo- 
lutionary aims. In the first half of 1942 a series of 
instructional classes were held in various parts of 
the country to train new candidates for positions of 
trust. It was explained that the classes were held 
for industrial leaders because similar classes were 
held in Russia before the revolution and without such 
classes "our own revolution will be disorganised and 
foil". Yt was emphasised that the Party was a revolu- 
tionary one, and that the workers had to break up the 
power of the capitalist regime by disintegrating the 
army, seizing key points, factories, railways and 
docks, and by eliminating the police. Control mist 


although he did not want to advocate it. 


P Division prepared a report (vide 
Bibliography Noe 16) in December 1942 for the Home 


Secretary to submit to the Cabinet which outlined 
the policy followed by the Comazinist Party fron the 
beginning of the war until the attack on Russia, and 
on subsequent developments as outlined above in 
Chapter Ivy and in the preceding parecraphs of this 
chapter. In submitting this report they suggested 
that while every member of the Commmist Party ms 
not aware of the Party's revolutionary programme, the 
Farty itself believed that its leaders, properly 
instructed, would be able to carry the rank and file 
with them far down the road to revolution. 


The paper was put to the war Cabinet 
together with another paper dealing with Pascists in 
this country and the Home Secretary proposed that 
both should be published. The Cabinet; however, 
decided against publication. ‘This decision appeared 
to ¥ Division officers to be the right one in the 
state of public opinion at that time. A White Paper 
would probably have failed to have its full effect 
and circumstances might arise when the object of 
providing a check to the Commmist Party could be 
more successfully achieved. 


the new phase of Communist Party policy 
was marked by a change of attitude towards the Labour 
Party. This phase was inaugurated in August 1942 
with an attempt to appeal to the rank and file over 
the heads cf the leaders with the ultimate aim of 
bringing about affiliation. ‘The campaign for 


/effiliation 


In 


t 
prior warning of the impending dissolution, 
heard of it through the ordinary press chame’ 


By a dramatic accident D.F. Springhall, 


the nati spend magnate Saggy ae Receding weap 
ee cut addins ca ee 


led him fran menbership. 


Springhell's case, which is briefly 
described below under "Soviet Espionage", was 


into Springhll's case led 


The enquiry 
to the disclosure of the fact that he was in touch 


operations. lms, one Commmist each was discovered 
in the Security Service, 5.1.5. and S.0.E. ely, 
although there was no reason to think that any of then 
had been able to give away informtion of first class 
importance. They were all removed from the service, 
and in the S.0.E. case Captain Uren was convicted. 
Other enquiries again had shom thet there were 
Commmists in institutions engaged in scientific 
research and in industry with access to various parts 
of important and secret technical processes. Many of 
tie ine ee Ce 
sources of leakage of information to the C.P.G.B, or 
the Soviet Government. Finally, among a mmber of 


‘Communists 


Commnists in Government Departments there was one in 
the who was, at one time, in a position to 
see some of the F Division reports on the C.P.G.B. and 
cognate matters; and one in another Department with 
access to Cabinet papers. 


Thus, while the Commnist Party remained a 
very small affair and failed to make any effective 
appeal, or to obtain any important increase in influence 
or membership, the situation created by the fact that 
so many of its members secured important positions 
gave it a potential importance far greater than that 
warranted by its mmbers. The alliance with the Soviet 
Goverment and the common purpose in the war were 
obstacles in the way of a more drastic policy for 
excluding Communists from positions of trust. Cases 
occurred where Commmnists in the Services were excluded 
from positions, for instance, on the Intelligence staff, 
but, owing to the difficulty of keeping in touch with 
their movements, subsequently obtained similar positions 
with the armies in the field. 


(vi) The consequent attitude to the C.P.C.B. 


In the absence of any definite charter or 
instruction as to the scope of its responsibilities, 
Fe2.a., the section of F Division dealing with the 
C.P.G.B., has aimed at keeping itself informed of 
important developments in policy and the maintenance 
and development of records of individual members of 
the C.P.G.B, and of the Trotskyists. 


‘The extent to which Party members belonging 
to the intellectual and professional classes, including 
scientific and technical experts, secured positions 
both in Government and in industry gave grounds for 
urging that full records of individual Commnists should 
be maintained as far as possible. Against this, con- 
siderations of economy and policy in regard to the 
maintenance of records influenced the Director General 
in the opposite direction. In August 1945 the position 
was that no solution satisfactory both to the nNeputy 
Director of Organisation and F Division had been 
reached - for details see the ?.2.a. report (S.P.50-2h— 
44(76) Y.-B. 6382). 


(vii) The formation of section Ix of S.1.S. 


In May 1943 the relations of F Division 
with S.I.S. were changed by the creation of Section 
IX of S.I.S, This new section was created by C.S.S. 
an@ Colonel Vivian because it ms thought that recent 
developments had shown that the subject of Commmismn 
required to be handled by an officer who was not 
trammelled by the urgent needs of the Section v staff 
in connection with the war. Mr. Curry was lent to 
S.1.S, by the Director General to form section IX. 


/vhe immediate 


The immediate result was to show that Section V had been 
uneble to cope with current information on Commmism 
which had been coming into S.I.S. and that the S.1.S. 
Registry was inadequate for the purpose. There were 
large mumbers of undigested papers, some of which dis- 
elosed that Censorship material supplied important 
evidence regarding instructions issued from the 
Comintern to Coummist Parties in the Americas, while 
others laid bare the working of an organisation in 
North and South America which was interesting itself 
in the case of Trotsky's murderer at that time in 
prison in Mexico. Some of the individuals connected 
with this organisation had belonged to the International 
Brigade and the enquiry raised important questions 
regarding the use of members of the International 
Brigade for conspiratorial work as well as that of 
Stalin's attitude to, or concern in, the mrder of 
‘Trotsky. ‘These questions did not, however, admit of 
satisfactory answers in the light of the available 
evidence, but they had a bearing on enquiries into 
members of the International Brigade with which P 
Division was occupied. Numerous cases occurred in 
which information was required by t) 


and experience showed that the S.I.5S. set Raspes. 
often unable to produce records of information obtained 
from S.I.S. sources but that the information could be 
obtained by F Division of the Security Service fran 
its records. This was due to the inadequacy of the 
staff of the S.I.S. Registry on the one hand and on 
the other to Miss Bagot's exceptional knowledge of 

the subject and her ability to connect traces fron 

our records even when names abroad had not been carded 
in the Central Registry. 


Paha J devolowuents atte tia tisesintioe Comintern wireless system and 
Ssolution. 


The formation of Section IX was the 
result of Mre Hollis' action in urging the impor- 
tance of the question of the use of wireless for 
the transmission of messages between Lonion and 
Moscow as raised by certain circumstances which 
had recently come to the notice of P Division. 

In Yebruary 191.3 James Shields of the Control 
Commission of the C.P.G.5. had arranged to recruit 
a girl named Jean Jefferson, a former student of 
the Wilson School in Moscow, as a radio operator 
to work a station at her home in Wimbledon, for 
which purpose she was to retire from ordinary 
Party activity. rom the information it appeared 
that the Party had been in radio commnication 

with Moscow until a short time previously, but 
that at this time they were receiving messages in 
a cipher which they could not read. It also 
appeared that they knew that certain parts of the 
messages should be sent on to America. Robert 
Stewart, a member of the Control Commission who 
had conducted much of the Party's underground 


faork 


work and had directed 
was in charge 
communications. 


activities of these three individuals and the where- 
abouts of all Wi 


of what were described as considerable “bundles of 
Russian traffic". 


the dissolution of the Gonintern took 
place at the end of May, and on June 10th stewart, 
who had just come out of hospital, announced at the 
C.P.G.B, headquarters that the station had been put 
out of comission; that he had stopped receiving 
and tranamitting a long time before, but he thought 
that the Russians mist have been trying to send a 
message at the time when the dissolution of the 
Comintern was announced, 


Within a fortnight of the dissolution 
Stewart arranged to see one Samuel Cohen and his 
wife, both of whom were ex-students of the Wilson 
School. lLIater, in September 1943, Stewart 
to Cohen as having worked for him for some time, 
and fran this P.2.a. drew the ‘nference that Cohen 
had been operating the Comintern radio station in 
this country and had probably ceased operations at 
the end of 1942 or early in 19.3; and that the 
dissolution brought the transmissions to an end. 


In the meamrhile Colonel Vivian and 
Section Tx had taken up the matter with R.S.S. and 
GeOe & CeoSe and it transpired that there was a 
network, the centre of which appeared to be near 
Moscow, the traffic of which had certain similarities 
with the old Comintern network. The cipher was 
complex and appeared to be unreadable. 


Section Ix, however, had come to the 
conclusion that certain documents received fran the 
American Censorship which had contained messages 
in secret ink on letters from New York to mexico 
City were indications that the machinery of the 
Comintern was continuing to function in some form 
after its dissolution. me message in particular 
called for reports on the effects of the dissolution, 
but in the absence of full background information 
regerding the context of these messages it was 
necessary to treat with caution the inferences which 
they suggested. 


Karly in 19. GC. & CeSe officers 
succeeded in reading some of the rnterial. It 
showed that messages were being exchanged between 
& station near Moscow and a mumber of other 
stations, including some in China, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, France and possibly others in Holland and 
Scandinavia. ven then there was great reluctance 
to divert any resources and any energy or manpower 
from radio interception directly connected with the 
war; and Section Tx found it necessary to exert 
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of these countries had been issued at the time of the 
dissolution in terns identical with the messages in 
secret writing intercepted by Censorship when passing 
between New York and Mexico City as mentioned above. 
In the light of these facts obscure words in the text 
of one message in secret writing fran New York were 
safely identified as meaning that that message was 


wind up its affairs, and that it was addressed to 
Earl Browder, formerly head of the Communist Party 

of the U.S.A. now supposedly converted into "the 
Commnist Association". The inference was drawn fron 
this that the machinery of the Comintern was still 
functioning after its dissolution; and subsequent 
messages showed that there had been no change in the 
nature of the commmnications issued fran the Comintern 
to the various countries, but they had contimed on 
the same lines after the dissolution. This evidence 
obviously had an important bearing on the position of 
the British Commmist Party as a section of the osten- 
sibly dissolved Comintern. 


Before leaving Section IX in November 194), 
Mr. Curry prepared a swanary of the conclusions which 
could be drawn from this material up to November 194). 
Some of the more important points were that the Polish 
evidence showed that the controlling station near 
Moscow was that of the Comintern and that this conclu- 
sion was supported by evidence from Yugoslavia, Prance 
and China. ‘The Comintern or "post Comintern” organi- 
sation had been closely associated with the Polish 
Communist Party in the arrangements which led to the 
establishment of the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation. The latter was placed in control of the 
Polish Armed Forces in the .5,5.R. and Poland; and 
an organ had been created consisting of village, 
district and regional "Rada” or Councils with the 
P.C.N.L. at the apex. Commmications between Moscow- 
Slovenia, Moscow-Croatia and Moscow-Tito Headquarters 
showed that a similar system of government was being 
established in Yugoslavia. The messages Moscow-France 
included reports on the Comites Departementaux de 
Liberation and on the Milices Patriotiques. (The 
Milices Patriotiques had been debarred by the de 
Gaulle Goverment from exercising police functions 
in connection with epuration). The texts Moscow- 
China reflected a completely different social and 
political structure from that in the Huropean 
countries. In China the Comintern was concerned with 
a region completely under Commmist control and an 
administration based on the Coasmmist armies of China. 
The Communist party of China was sending long reports 
to the Comintern of their difficulties with the Kuo 
Min Tang, on their partisan warfare and on the "disin- 
tegration" work - assisted by Japanese Commmists - 
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directed against Japanese troops. The messages 
showed the Chinese Commmist Party as receiving 
assistance from the Comintern and asking them to obtain 
the advice of the Red Army Staff in matters connected 
with partisan warfare in Inner Mongolia. 


The summary drew attention to the 
resemblance between the Rada (Council) of Poland 
and the Odbor (Council) of Yugoslavia, each 
including members of Commmnist and other parties 
under its Committee of National Liberation on the 
one hand and the Soviets of Russia on the other; 
and mentioned that the Soviets had been composed 
of the members of the Menshevik and Social Revolu- 
tionary as well as the Communist Parties after the 
February and before the october Revolution of 1917. 
Tt quoted the history of the Commmist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) and Trotsky as showing 
that the Commmnist Party came to power mainly 
two important moves; through securing control of 
the armed Forces and of the Soviets. ‘These consi- 
derations gave rise to a mmber of questions regarding 
the national Communist Parties and the Comintern as 
instruments of Russian policy. It was suggested that 
this interception of Comintern wireless might furnish 
useful evidence and that it seemed desirable to take 
all feasible measures to extend itsscope. At the 
same time the security of this material was of special 
delicacy in view of the extent to which the Communist 
Party here had succeeded in obtaining information 
through a number of Governnent Departments. 


There was no evidence, either of a 
technical kind derived from R.S.S. or otherwise, 
to show that a station in Great Britain was included 
in this Comintern network. On the contrary, the 
circumstances in which the British Commmist Party 
received its first intimation about the dissolution 
of the Comintern from the Press and the information 
obtained by F Division relevant to the project of 
establishing a radio transmission station in 1943 
appeared to negative any such suggestion. At the 
same time the facts relating to Robert Stewart's 
meeting with Samuel Cohen and his wife a fortnight 
after the dissolution of the Comintern; the fact 
that the Commnist Party in Lendon had been in 
radio commmication with Moscow shortly before 
February 194.5 and knew that certain parts of the 
messages should be sent on to America, taken 
together with the fact that messages relative to 
the dissolution were received in the middle of 
1943 in the U.S.A., China and other countries, all 
combine to suggest that the exact position regarding 
transmissions Moscow-Great Britain and Moscow-U.S.A. 
has not been fully cleared up. 


All the circumstances furnished yet 
another illustration of the importance of the 
Security Service being fully informed by S.I.S. 
regarding developments abroad because of the 
light they may throw on the development of the 
British Communist Party as a section of the 
Comintern. Without this illumination the course 
of events may easily be misunderstood and their 
significance may be wrongly interpreted. ‘This 
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point is emphasised because until recently the 
attitude of 5.1.5, has been - it is understood to have 
pesca cate Arye a valu to suggest that events outside 


tance of the fact that they had at their disposal an 
almost unlimited mmber of co-operators in the shape 
of British Commmists as well as an efficient and 
highly trained staff of experts to control and 
organise them from the shelter of positions of 
diplomatic privilege. Percy Glading and his assis- 
tants were all British subjects and were all members 
of the C.P.G.B, who dropped Party work as soon as 
they were recruited. The Party had no official 


knowledge of their activities, although certain 
Party officials were fully informed. 


Glading was the organiser of a group 


arrived at work the following morning. 


This pattern conformed to that described 
in detail by Krivitsky. Krivitsky mentioned the 
diplomatic bag as the chief means of commmication iz 
with the U.S.5.R. and stated that the material for 
transmission in it was always recoriied by photo- 
graph. He believed in the extensive use of women 
"cut outs" and considered that the only effective 
means of combating Soviet espionage were to effect 
the “growing up" of an agent from without (as was 
so successfully done against Glading) and, a dai 
the bribery of knom Soviet agents who, in such 
cases, would have an effective guarantee against 
reprisals. 
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Im 1942 Wr. Shillito of 7.2.c. interro- 


Departnent 
having access to aircraft factory output figures and 
a member of the ReAeFe 


His statement also shored that ‘the 


on the ground that if the signals were p/fi in a 
certain area ani the power then cut the disappearance 
of the signals would confirma the accuracy of the 
D/Fing. ‘Transmissions were made about once a fortnight 
late at night or early in the morning when fewer wire- 
less owmers were likely to listen in, and alternative 
wave lengths and automatic transmissions were employed, 
the tapes being cut, most probably, by hand pmchers. 
Automatic high speed transmission ws used in order 
to save time and to increase the difficulty of radio 
direction finding, but his remris in this connection 
have not been substantiated. 


fact that it was another instance of the wide use 
by the Russians of menbers of the International 
Brigade for recruitment as intelligence agents 
against this end other countries. Green's 
statements regarding the use of wireless transmitters 
have never been satisfactorily cleared up. ‘The case 
was also another instance of the rule that the C.P.C,B. 
as an organisation was not concerned ani that the 
Russian organisation was run independently of the 
Party, although individual Party members of prominence 
were probably involved, 


The case of De¥. Springhall, who was 
convicted of offences against the Official Secrets 
Act on July 28th 1943, showed an important divergence 
from previous experience. Most notably he was not 
only an active member of the Party, but was head of 


fits 


its Organisation Department, a member 
Bureau and of the Central Committee. 


about middle-class Comumists with whom he was in touch. 
Among these were a secretary in 5,I.S, and Captain Uren 
of 5.0.5. 


The character of the informtion gathered 
by Springhall appears to have been very varied ani 
much of 1% was of such a nature that it might be of 
interest either to the C.P.C.3B. or to the Soviet 
authorities. For instance, Springhall was asked 
whether he had any knowledge of future military opera= 
tions or of the establishment of a second front in the 
near future. The Commnist Party at tht time ws 
actively engaged in propaganda in connection with a 
second front. 


A survey of the cases of Soviet espionage 
which have been briefly mentioned in this and the 
preceding chapters leads to two min conclusions, 
the first is that counter espionage measures are not 
easily taken with success in time of peace or against 
the secret Intelligence service of a country with 
which we are at peace or in alliance; and that this 
is particularly so in the case of Russia. ‘The second 
conclusion is that the cases which have been detected 
can only represent a snall part of the effective work 
done by the Soviet Military Intelligence against us in 
any one period. ‘The Soviet military Intelligence 
Service has a great advantage compared with any norml 
state in virtue of the fact that it has so many oppor~ 
tunities of exploiting the position created by the 
existence of mmerous British Commmists and Commnist 

Many of these individuals are in positions 
of confidence and trust and feel a greater obligation 
of loyalty to the tion of Soviet Socialist Republics 
than to their own country, or even to oaths by which 
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they have been bound. The cleracters and sympathies 
of such persons are well known at Party Headquarters; 
their suitability or otherwise for secret work can be 
guaranteed and means of making contact with them can 
be provided. 


The Soviet system of employing a “legal" 
resident agent in an official position who works 
through an “illegal” resident agent working under Wy 
cover through groups of sub-agents provides a 
difficult problem for solution by the ordinary ‘means 
at the disposal of the Security Service, namely, the 
H.O.W., the shadowing staff and the penetrative agent. 


niffieulties have been enhanced by the 
conditions existing after the establishment of our 
alliance with Russia which caused the Foreign Office 
to place rigid restrictions on action by the Security 
Service aiming at the detection of the secret agents 
of the Soviet. In order to avoid compromising our- 
selves it has been necessary to rule out any attempt 
to penetrate Russian official or Trade Delegation 
circles in this country, either by winning over any 
of the staff or by introducing an agent among then. 
For the same reason any attempt by the use of 
mechanical means 46 obtain inside information has been 
impossible, although this means has been used with 
effect at the other end of the chain, i.e. among 
British Communists. All attempts at intercepting 
Russian wireless commmications have produced 
negative results and it is only to be expected that 
if the Soviet Eubassy wireless has been used for 
Secret Service purposes precautions have been taken 
to use unreadable ciphers. The Russian diplomatic 
establishment in London consisted of over ninety 
individuals at the end of the German war, and this 
mumber is much larger than that of the American 
Babassy but is parallel with the size of Russian 
umbassies and Tegations in many other countries. 
Soviet officials and members of the Trade Delegation 
have paid mmerous visits to every sort of factory 
and establishment in this country and have frequently 
been found attempting to see more than they were 
intended to see and, as the references to leakages 
through British Commnists have shown, they mst 
have received from such sources many indications 
of where to look and what to look for. 


Observation on members of the Babassy 
staff has been a matter of extreme difficulty on 
account of the mumbers involved and the location of 
the building they cccupied. Moreover, as might 
be expected, Soviet officials in London are not only 
under strict discipline i under the supervision 
of a detachment of the NKVD - which no doubt helps 
as an incentive to moral rectitude and also creates 
the difficulty caused by the possibility of our 
shadowers being counter shadowed. 
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(x) The Fourth International and the Trotskyist 
Movement in Grea’ 


after Trotsky's expulsion from the 
Commmist Party, mentioned in Chapteri,Part 4 (v), 
he founded the Fourth Internationel and contimed to 
propagate his views. Whether his quarrel with Stalin 
was mainly « matter of principle or of a personal 
struggle for power, the doctrinal differences between 
them centred round the question of the possibility of 
the victory of "Socialism in a single state". ‘The 
Trotskyists held that the Stalinist policy was both 
theoretically wrong and impracticable. ‘The insigni- 
ficant number of Trotsky's adherents throughout the 
world did not, however, prevent his death from being 
an object of conspiracy in which members of the Inter- 
national Brigade were prominent. 


The Trotskyist Movement in Great Britain 
was probably more insignificant than most others. In 
1939 it consisted of a few small and disorganised 
groups, the official section of the Fourth International 
being known as the Revolutionary Socialist Teague. 
Another group of some slight significance was the 
Workers' International Teague, founded in gngland in 
1938 by two South Africans. Some of the leaders went 
to Gire soon after the outbreak of war, partly to 
make contact with Irish Trotskyists and partly to avoid 
military service and the repressive measures which they 
thought would be taken against their organisation. 


the crisis of 1940 led the Workers' Inter- 
national feague to change their policy and members of 
the Party joined the Armed Forces instead o& 
to evade service. They contimied, however, to attack 
the Government and to voice their opposition to the 
"Imperialist" war. 


By the time of the German attack on the 
U.S.S.R. the WeIele had consolidated their position 
and were ready with a programme - "a fighting pro- 
gramme to mobilise the masses for the struggle 
against Fascism, whether of the German or the British 
variety and for the defence of the Soviet tion". 
At the same time a main plank in this programme was 
to assist in bringing a Iabour Government to power in 
Great Britain with the object of eventually 
the masses to turn towards Trotskyism as a result of 
the failures which they expected would attend on a 
Iabour Government in power. ‘The ultimate aim was the 
full Marxist programme with "labour to power" as the 
slogan of a transitional period. 


In 1942 the first national conference of 
the movement was held; a constitugion was adopted 
comprising a Central Committee, a Political Bureau and 
& District organisation on classicnl Commmnist lines. 
The "basic documents of the Pourth International and 
the transitional programme" were formlly adopted as 
the foundation of policy. As a means of preparing a 
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revolutionary situation the W,1I.l resorted to the 
prome*tion of strikes in industry wherever opportunity 
offered and so far as their limited resources permitted. 
Instances were at the Rolls Royce factory, Glasgow; at 
the Dalmuir ordnance Factory and the Betteshanger Colliery 
in 1941; Vickers Armstrong, Barrow in 1943; and the 
Tyneside Shipyard apprentices strike in 194). ‘The last 
of these led to four of the leaders being prosecuted 
after searches under ).R.59(A) had been carried out at 
the Trotskyist Headquarters in London, the wilitant 
Workers' Headquarters in Nottingham and some houses in 
Glasgow and Newoastle. Sentences of imprisonment 
resulted, but on appeal were quashed on a point of law. 


The movement now called itself the pero- 
lutionary Communist Party, but the summer of the Second 
Front proved unpropitious for industrial agitation and 
its somewhat remarkable programme came to a standstill. 
Tn Jamary 19).5 the Revolutionary cCommmist Party 
decided that its political position had sufficiently 
improved to justify its contesting a Parliamentary 
election and it put forward a candidate in South Wales. 
While it did not hope for success it expected to con- 
solidate its position and to receive publicity, other- 
wise unobtainable. The candidate, Jock }inston, polled 
1786 votes and forfeited his deposit. No accurate 
figures of the present membership are available, but in 
February 1943 full members of the Party in Great Britain 
rumbered 800 with an outer circle of 2,000 active 
associates. 


Although the Trotskyist Movement is not 
financed, controlled or directed by a foreign power, 
it has been the subject of casual observation by the 
Security Service for some years. If this is not strictly 
within the four corners of the purposes for which the 
present Security Service created in its original 
form, a5 MeIe5., it is a mitter of convenience to the 
Home Office to obtain information about it from the 
Security Service sources. here is, in fact, no other 
organisation in this country readily available for the 
purpose of making enquiries by secret means. ‘The Home 
Secretary has occasionally issued warrants for the 
purpose, and the Trotskyist Movement has now come to 
be included among the accepted responsibilities of the 
Security Service. 


T 1942 an agent was introduced by M.S. 
into Workers' International League circles with 
results which proved more yaluable than was realised 
at the time. Security Service references to the 
Police have led to a certain mmber of Police Forces 
undertaking enquiries and at least five Police Forces 
had placed agents in the movement by the end of the 
war. Some of these produced information of some 
importance. In the autumn of 19)J. the Revolutionary 
Communist Party made an interesting attempt to ran 
a double-cross agent against the Special Branch of 
the Metropolitan Police. ‘They instructed him to 
accept the proposals of the Special Branch officer 
and hoped as a result to estimate the amount of 
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proportion of time and energy than the smallness 
of the organisation seemed at first sight to warrant. 


PART 3e 
THE TTALIAN AND JAPANESE SECRET SERVICES. 


there 
agents of any of 
Intelligence 


available it is not easy to assess their importance 
or to gauge the efficiency either of the organisa- 
tions or their agents. 


The available information was summarised 
by Section vy in "The Italian Intelligence Service", 
dated 15th July 1943 (vide Bibliography No.46). 


and the Fascist Party, while the duty of counter 
espionage was entrusted to the Carabinieri Reale. 
The Military Service, mom as the "Servizio 
Informazioni wilitare", is mentioned as covering 

a wide field, but it was believed not to have, 
achieved any conspicuous success and to have been 
the cause of dissatisfaction. The Naval Service, 
"Servizio Informazioni Navale", was believed to be 
the most efficient, but very little was known of 
its work. Its comectiom with naval operations in 
the shape of under-water attacks on British warships 
in Alexandria and Gibraltar are mentioned in Part 1, 
(iv), (e) above, under the heading of Bel.Ce ‘the 
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Air Service, "Servizio Informazioni Aeronautica", was 
reported to have been a small organisation, but to 
have taken over the task of sending agents to Egypt and 
the Levant owing to the lack of success on the part of 
S.1.M. 


On the other hand, after the British 
Services in Italy co-operated with S.I.M. against the 
Germans during the campaign in that country, a more 
favourable opinion was formed of their efficiency. 


In all the circumstances counter espionage 
against the Italians fell mainly on S.I.M.E. and on 
the representatives of Section V in the Mediterranean 
area. Very little in the way of exchanging information 
took place on this subject between these two branches 
of our Intelligence Services and the Security Service 
in London. In summing up the position S.I.M.E. have 
stated that the Italian espionage system was crippled 
by the departure of consular officials and the large- 
scale internment of Italian civilians when Italy 
, entered the war. No evidence was obtained that the 
| Italians had prepared any efficient underground net- 
work. It was not until late in 1941 that they developed 
any serious attempt at espionage. This was chiefly based 
on Athens and directed against the Levant coast ani 
Egypt. Between October 1941 ani pecember 1942 eleven 
low-grade agents were despatched by S.I.M.from athens 
to the Middle East. ‘The majority were Armenians and 
were distinguished by their low mentality, poor effi- 
ciency and insufficient training. Early in 1943 the 
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Italians left a w/t network of post-occupational arab 
agents behind them in Tripolitania. This network was 
easily broken up, one of the agents being used for 
double-cross purposes. Co-operation with the Germans 
was reported to have been neither very productive nor 
free from friction. 


In a note dated 10th July 1942 (vide 
SePe52/Italy/l0) R.I.S. dealt at length with an 
analysis of Ttalian wireless transmissions, some of 
which were believed to be part of a commmication 
system for Italian under-cover activities which were 
partially identifiable with the known characteristics 
of under-cover transmissions intended to be undertaken 
by Italian agents in British controlled territory. 

It is not known whether this interception of Italian 
Secret Service W/? was subsequently pursued as it 
related exclusively to the Mediterranean area, and 
there was no indication of any station or agents in 
or connected with the united Kingdom. It is possible 
that if any further information was received, it was 
not communicated to the Security Service. The ground 
for this suggestion is that in certain other cases 

Lt. Colonel Cowgill gave instructions that results 
obtained by R.S.S. in the interception of German and 
Russian w/? of an under-cover nature should not be 
communicated for this reason, ise, because they 
referred to stations or agents outside the united 
Kingdom. It is also not known whether any information 
on the subject of Italian wireless was commmicated by 
Section ¥ to their representatives in the Middle East 
or to S,I.M.E. 
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All the circumstances would seem to 
indicate that contact between Tondon and Cairo was 
not as close as it might have been and that, in war- 
time as well as in peace-time, closer co-operation 
and more frequent visits by senior officers from 
both ends are desirable. 


(4i) The Japanese Secret Service. 


Information about the Japanese Secret 
Service after the Japanese attack in December 19)1 
which became available to our organisations in the 
Far Fast and in India has not bem received in 
London in any collated form. The picture of the 
Japanese Intelligence Service is still far fran 
complete and information relating to the subject is 
still being assessed and collated by the Counter 
Intelligence Central Bureau operating under S.E.A.C. 
So far indications are that the Japanese Secret 
Intelligence Service was a somewhat diffuse organi- 
sation whose operations have on the whole produced 
poor results. The history of the action taken to 
deal with the problems created by it and of the 
adjustments made in our organisation for the purpose 
has not yet been written. 


Some information on the subject was re- 
ceived through the interception of the commnications 
between Tokyo and the diplomatic representatives in 
Europe. Several of these officials were in touch 
with the German and Italian Secret Services as well 
as with their Foreign offices and other principal 
organs of government. Japanese diplomats in some 
of the Furopean capitals conveyed information, often 
of a doubtful kind, to Tokyo in the shape of agents’ 
reports and many of these were a mixture of official 
diplomatic intelligence and information derived from 


German intelligence, including, far instance, their 
appreciations of the information planted on them by 
our double agents. 


PART & 
INTERNAL ORGANISATION AMD STAP? OF 


THE SECURITY SERVICE- 


The internal organisation and staff of 
the Security Service were the concern of 4 Division 
under Colonel Butler throughout the war. There 
were the following sub-divisions: Administrative 
Services and Male Establishments, Accounts and 
Pinance, Women's Establishment, Regional Control, 
Registry and Organisation. Of these sub-divisions 
Regional Control has been dealt with in Chapter v, 
Part 1 (viii) above. Administrative Services and 
Male Establishments were under the Assistant Director 
(Lt. Colonel Cumming); Accounts and Pinance (Miss 
Constant) was under the direct supervision of Colonel 
Butler; Women's Establishment (Miss Dicker) was 
under the Deputy Director Organisation (Mr. Horrocks), 
who was also responsible for the Registry and Organi- 
sation. 


(i) Administrative Services and Establishments. 


The Assistant Director Administration was 
responsible for the following subjects:- 


1. Relations with the Ministry of Labour 
Transport 
Supplies 
Technical Equipment 
Communications 
Seientific work 
Ciphers 
Evacuation schemes and accommodation 
Recruitment of male staff (Lists 183) 
Civil Defence 
Security and Guards 

+ Photographic reproduction of records 
Billeting 
Printing, Duplication and Photography 
- Messengers, Cleaners and Industrial Staffs 

Insurances - Life and Property 
Passes 
Recruitment and training of manpower in war 
Security Service versus M.I.5. (Supply anomalies) 
Reckonability of service 
Air travel 
Booking of rail tickets and hotel accommodation 
Booking of long sea passages 
Internal seourity at Country Office 
lectures to Police 
Usage of A Division ‘links’ for B, FE and 
F Division purposes 


27. Relations with local Police (Country Office) 
28. Medical arrangements 

29. Exemption from Jury Service 

30. Administrative Services for I.P.I. 

31. Catering and Canteens. 


these subjects did not occupy the whole 
of his time and, as mentioned in the section report, 
he found that in practice as mich as seventy-five 
percent of it was taken up with a number of matters 
of a miscellaneous nature concerning discipline and 
domestic matters of delicacy which were dealt with 
by the Director General personally, the Deputy 
Director General or the Director A Division. 


In addition A.D.A. was responsible for 
dealing with all the administrative aspects of the 
work of the other Divisions of the Service in matters 
concerning the machinery for technical means of inves- 
tigation. This included the administrative details 
connected with arranging for Home Office Warrants for 
telephones, microphones and other similar matters. As 
a result of this familiarity with the machinery of the 
"technical" means of investigation he was responsible 
for providing information and assistance to those 
concerned with the planning of major operations, 
including COSSAC, SHAEF, the 2lst Army Group, A.?.H.Q. 
and S,I.M.=. and for arranging for trained staff to 
assist them. Prom 1942 onwards he was concerned with 
the administrative arrangements of this nature for 
the I(B) Staff of the 21st army Group and for the 
elements of the Control commission which it was 
wroposed to set’ up in Germany after the war. Broadly 
speaking the field covered - 


(a) the provision of staff and equipment for 
Pield Intelligence laboratories and - 


(bo) the "offensive" and "defensive" aspects 
of sound recording apparatus. 


Most of the subjects dealt with by 

A.D.A, are normal administrative matters, but present 
problems which vary according to the circumstances of 
the case. There are, however, three which deserve 
special mention, i.e. Technical Equipment, Scientific 
work and the problems arising from the fact that the 
staff of the Security Service was composed of indivi- 
@uals some of whom were classed as civil and others 
as military. 


Technical ent. Prior to 1936 the 
imposition a te under the Home 
Secretary's warrant had involved a laborious and 
uneconomic process by which the G.P.0. provided a 
group of reliable supervisers to listen to telephone 
conversations using headphones. There were obvious 
limits and difficulties arising from the language 
problem and otherwise and to meet them the G.P.0. 
research station developed suitable equipment for 
recording the conversations. Other difficulties 
arose as a result of air-raids during 1941 and 1942, 
an important limiting factor in urgent cases of 
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suspected leakage being the engineering problem of 
making the necessary electrical connection at short 
notice, particularly at night. Other problems again 
were connected with arrangements for imposing tele- 
phone checks in distant parts of the provinces for 
which purpose portable recording machines and the 
necessary staff were despatched to a convenient 
local centre, the records being sent to headquarters 
for transcfiption. 


A constant problem arising from tele- 
phone checks and microphones concerned the staff 
employed to listen to the records and make the 
necessary transcriptions. The problem of the human 
element arises from the extreme importance of 
accuracy and the strain which this imposes on the 
listeners. Some records for instance are mich 
clearer than others and in practice it is often 
found that a listener has to hear a record three or 
four times before being reasonably certain of the 
accuracy of the transcription. In important cases 
records have to be listened to by more than one 
person and even good records give a surprising scope 
for different interpretations. Staff employed 
constantly on this duty find it extremely trying 
and even under war conditions it is often distasteful 
to many. The need for accuracy and for reliable staff 
was illustrated by a case in which the Security Service 
was compelled to duplicate the work of ¢.1.S. in 
listening in to the Egyptian mubassy. This case arose 
out of the suspicion that the Egyptian Ambassador had 
undesirable relations with persons suspected of pro- 
enemy sympathies or associations. ‘The Security 
Service check proved that an unreliable listener had 
produced some of the more sensational items out of his 
own imagination. His dismissal was no compensation for 
the immense amount of time and labour wasted. 


Scientific Work (Secret Gra Communi- 
cations). From to nning of ‘S war 
all technical work connected with secret graphic 
commmications and other matters into which problems 
of chemistry entered was centred in the M.I.5. labora- 
tory, at first under the direction of wr. S.W. Collins 
and later under Mr. H.I. Smith assisted by Mr. Collins 
in a consultative capacity. At the beginning of this 
war Mr. Collins was made responsible for Censorship 
testing and various Censorship laboratories were esta- 
blished both at home and abroad. One of these overseas 
laboratories was that at Bermuda which, under Dr. C.k. 
Dent, was successful in detecting secret writing and 
microphotographs in mimerous series of letters and 
thereby proved a major factor in enabling the ¥.B.I. 
to uncover enemy secret agents in America. 


S.I.S., S.0.R. and MeIe9e all developed 
aspects of this type of work for their own purposes 
and by the beginning of 1942 at least five separate 
technical establishments were concerned in producing 
and detecting secret graphic messages with virtually 
no collaboration and no exchange of information on 
new developments between them. This situation 
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involved certain dangers. It was possible for 
example that one laboratory might independently 
discover an ink already developed and used by 
another and then unwittingly exploit it in a way 
which would compromise its original use; or 
again Censorship in the legitimate exercise of 

its functions might discover and apply tests for 
secret writing which, when observed by the enemy, 
might suggest to him methods unknown to Censorship 
but actually in use by, say, S.1.S. of S.0.E. 
There was also a certain amount of duplication of 
effort ang a certain degree of unnecessary risk of 
the leakage of information especially where reference 
to outside experts was involved. 


It was decided that the best solution was 
to be found in the appointment of a senior scientist to 
act as co-ordinator in the work of all the laboratories 
and to be responsible to a camittee consisting of the 
deputies to the heads of the participating departments. 
In May 1942 Professor H.V.A. Briscoe was appointed in 
this capacity and the results were generally regarded 
as extremely satisfactory. 


One important development in the Security 
Service field was to demonstrate the necessity for 
the close integration of this type of scientific 
work with intelligence. after 1942 the principle 
was accepted that a scientist should personally visit 
places where the interrogation of suspects was taking 
place, should consult with the interrogating officer, 
examine the whole of the suspects' baggage, papers, 
books and other possessions and when he considered 
it necessary take any of them away for examination in 
the laboratory. In many cases a substantial part of 
the property was thus taken for investigation by 
X-ray, for more detailed inspection by ordinary or 
ultra-violet light or for chemical amalysis. ‘This 
procedure has been fully justified by results and in 
a number of cases the evidence thus found has led to 
the detection of spies and in others it has afforded 
useful improvement in our knowledge of enemy methods. 
The essential condition for success in such cases 
is the close and untrammelled contact of the trained 
and experienced scientist with all the known facts 
about the suspect. 


Arrangements were made for collaboration 
with overseas laboratories. In the summer of 1943 
S.I.S., anticipating the developments to be expected 
in the war against Japan, decided to establish a 
specialised laboratory in Calcutta. In August 19, 
it was agreed that the three clandestine services 
most concerned in the Far Eastern theatre, i.e. 
8.1.8., 8.0.8. and 0.5.5, should exercise joint 
executive control over this laboratory, the technical 
control being in the hands of Dr. Higgins acting in 
close collaboration with Professor Briscoe in London. 
Dr. Higgins’ services were also made available to 
Censorship and D.I.B. Delhi. Again in 1943 when 
plans for the invasion of the Continent were being 
made the need for a similar Intelligence laboratory 
was recognised and SHAEF agreed that one should be 
equipped to go overseas with the 21st amy Group. 
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In the autumn of 19) the post-war needs 
of S.I.S, and the Security Service, as the only two 
departments concerned with long-term considerations, 
came up for discussion and it was decided that the 
Security Service laboratory should absorb the wrk 
Gone for S.1.S- Similarly S.I.S. photographic 
research wrk was handed over to the Security Service 
laboratory in April 1945. Before the war the canbined 
needs of the two services were covered by one whole- 
time and one part-time chemist. In April 1945 the 
technical staff consisted of one senior qualified 
chemist, two junior qualified chemists, two senior 
and one junior laboratory and photographic assistants. 


The above are the two most important 
directions in which 4 Division contributed directly 
to the development of technical measures in aid of 
the Intelligence work of B Division. 


The third subject described as deserving 
special mention is the purely administrative one 
arising from the fact that among the officers of 
the Security Service some had had civil and others 
military status, the choice being based on the needs 
and advantages of the Service, often without reference 
to the personal interests of the individual. ‘The 
result has been to give rise to a number of anomalies 
which have created difficult aduinistrative problems, 
a solution to which has not been found at the time 
of writing (the end of 1945). 


While the other administrative functions 
of A.D.A. and his staff do not require detailed 
description as they are of an incidental nature, they 
nevertheless involve an important and indispensable 
contribution to the general efficiency of the Service 
and many of them have necessitated a great deal of 
labour. As Lt. Colonel Cwwsing himself put it - 
"The work of the ‘Administrative Services’ branch 
of A Division in war was largely concerned with 
harnessing the staffs of ‘servicing’ departments 
to the Security Service cause. Without taking any 
account of the Registry, Overseas and Regional 
Control and Accounts, the mumber of staff shown 
(eege) on any Organisation chart as coming under 
‘Administrative Services' comprised only some half 
dozen officers and a score of staff. In practice, 
however, A.D.A. had, at the peak, 326 members of 
ancillary services (messengers, drivers, etc.) for 
whom he was directly or indirectly responsible and 
through whom the administrative functions of the 
Security Service were discharged.” A study of 
the details mist be relegated to the divisional 
history (vide S.P.50-2h-l,(15)). 


Fluctuations in strength of officers 
secretarial and oe staff. The following 


T ‘0. 
figures 8 s fluctuated 
between Jamary 1938 and July 1945:- 
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These include the strength of D.S.0.s 
abroad and R,5,1L.0.8 but do not include the figures 
of S.C.0.8 at ports, a note about which is given in 
Chapter V, Fart 1 (vii). The figures for women 
include those at home and abroad but the latter 
are sometimes only approximate owing to some staff 
being recruited locally. 


Officers Establishment. Between the 
wars officers were recruited entirely by personal 
recommendation and in view of the conditions of 
service few were attracted who were not in posses- 
sion of private means or a pension fron other 
Services. The position of the permanent staff was 
completely changed as a result of Sir David Petrie's 
initiative in 19), which resulted in Treasury approval 
of a pension scheme on lines similar to those of the 
established Civil service. This scheme was equally 
applicable to men and women. 


The rapid recruitment of the large 
increase of staff necessitated by the expansion 
after the outbreak of war presented problems of 
considerable difficulty. In the first place it 
was entirely done as the result of personal recom 
mendations, but in the later stages a certain 
mumber of officers were obtained from the Armed 
Forces on the ground of special qualifications such 
as linguistic knowledge for the purposes of interro- 
gation. <A large proportion of the temporary staff 
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were drawn from the legal profession, members of the 
Bar predominating. ‘There were Dons from the univer- 
sities and the engineering profession, archaeology, 

industry, the arts and science were also represented. 


Questions of grading of the temporary 
staff are too complex for discussion here and 
mumerous anomlies arose on account of differences 
of pay ani questions of military rank. 


Women's Establishment. As in the case 
of men the permanent staff between the wars was 
recruited entirely by personal recommendation. To 
meet the difficulties created by the war it was 
extended to application to secretarial colleges 
and even to advertisement in the Press. 


The figures given above show that the 
proportion of women to men was often in the neigh- 
bourhood of three to one. While a considerable 
proportion of the work done by women was of a 
routine nature both in the Registry and otherwise, 
a large number of both the secretarial and Registry 
staff sometimes had opportunities to do work re- 
quiring initiative, powers of organisation and 
administrative ability. 


fhe work of the Defence Security 
Officers overseas called for both secretarial 
and Registry staff. Sixty-six women have been 
sent overseas at various times to offices in the 
following places:- 


AS in the case of other Services a 
mumber of women were employed on officers' duties 
with rank either as Administrative Assistants or 
in Grade I. A few of these positions were filled 
by direct appointment, but most of them by pro- 
motion from the Registry or secretarial sections. 
In the latter case their previous knowledge and 
experience of office procedure often gave them an 
advantage over the untrained male officer. In all 
fifty-nine wanen have held officers' posts. 


A few cases where women held posts which 
offered scope for special initiative and originality 
have been mentioned in the course of this record, but 
there were many others in which women officers dis- 
played similar qualities and undertook duties invol- 
ving responsibility or requiring experience in the 
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presentation of evidence as well as resource and 
initiative. Women officers were employed in the 
preparation of cases in S.L.B.; in the work of 
collation and research in the preparation of papers 
for use in interrogation; in research work of the 
type done in B.1 Information and in the War Room 
‘They were employed as sectional officers in all 
Divisions, including those dealing with enemy aliens, 
British and foreign Commmists and British Fascists, 
and as such sometimes represented the Security 
Service at meetings with officers of other departments; 
took part in the interrogation of women suspects or 
agents; and in some cases "ran" agents, including in 
one case controlled double-agents. 


A most important function performed 
entirely by women was that of the Accounts Staff 
under Colonel Butler and Miss Constant. ‘The same 
applies to the cipher work and the printing press. 
Women also held responsible positions in D4, where 
they had to deal with and take responsibility for 
decisions in more or less delicate matters referred 
to Head office by the S.C.0,s at the ports when 
Gealing with aliens' arrivals. In addition to all 
this were’ the important duties performed by wonen 
in administrative positions in charge of the staff 
to whom it fell to smooth over difficulties and to 
help in maintaining morale in adverse conditions 
such as those created by the evacuation to the 
country office; and the important administrative 
posts in the Registry. 


(ii) Registry and Organisation. 


From 1940 onwards Mre H«He Potter was 
head of the Registry under the general direction of 
Mr. Horrocks as Deputy Director Organisation. 


Mr. Horrocks has furnished the following 
account of the development of the Registry:- 


"1, In June 1940 the organisation of the 
Service had all but broken down. ‘The rapid 
development of the war and consequent growth 
of the Service were the causes. 


2. An examination of the situation 
showed at once that while a re-organisation 
and redistribution of the work of officers was 
necessary, the provision of an efficient 
Registry was the first and most urgent need if 
a complete breakdown were to be averted. 


3. While it is axiomatic that efficient 
intelligence work depends primarily on good 
records, the Registry had been allowed to lapse 
into a most lamentable position. ‘The causes 
were assessed as follows;:- 
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(i) ‘he absence of directives to, or interest 
in the work of, the Registry by the officers. 


(ii) ‘he arrangement of the work of the 
Registry on a sectional basis by which each 
section dealt with files pertaining to a 
selected subject or subjects. Each section 
did all Registry action on its om files 
hence wide differences in procedure developed. 
The nt gave an officer the oppor- 
tunity to divest himself of all responsibility 
regarding records and to become increasingly 
dependent on his Registry section for infor- 
mation and even guidance. 


(444) Under this system the work of the 
Registry sections developed into a scramble 
to keep the officers supplied on most urgent 
matters. Arrears accumlated and were often 
concealed. Piles were not made and there 
was no time to train new staff, many of whan 
were completely ineffective after six months 
or more service. 


(iv) ‘There was ao shortage of staff, but as 
mentioned above no means of making them 
effective had they been available. 


(v) The Central Intex had been allowed to 
lapse into a lamentable state:- 


'b) there were practically no guide cards; 
¢) the cabinets were overfull; 

a) there was duplication of cards; 

e@) unnecessary carding abounded; 

f) new cards were not filed at once. 


‘) cards were misplaced; 


(vi) ‘The basic system of filing was inefficient 
and inelastic. while a diminishing number o& 
individual files were made the records of those 
individuals on which interest centred (Aliens, 
Right and Left wingers) were filed on a subject 
basis (i.¢+ Commmists in Northumberland). 

The effect was that to obtain complete infor 
mation regarding an individual several files were 
needed, many of which were required by other 
officers for other individuals. So few obtained 
the files they needed and officers' rooms were 
stacked with unanswered correspondence and with 
files all awaiting other files which could not be 
obtained. Personal files were classified in series, 
this being a quite unnecessary complication in the 
process of file making. 


(vii) There was no control of the transit and 
movement of files. Officers held on to files 
thus depriving others of their use. 


(viii) To relieve the situation labour was 


wasted in searchers or "snaggers” whose average 
production was two files per day? 
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(ix) Accommodation was lamentable. 
(x) There was an absence of accord and 
harmonious working between the Registry 

and the remainder of the Office. Each tried 
to score off the other with the result that 
both lost. 

(xi) It was impossible to obtain any accurate 
figures of the arrears on hand. Sections 
referred vaguely to "many pape: or confessed 
their utter inability to count what they had. 


(xii) The head of the Registry had insufficient 
status. 


he In determining the steps to be taken 
due consideration had to be given to:- 


(a) the necessity for keeping the Service 
going; 


mprovenent would 
ave of criticism good or unin- 
h had been damned up by utter 


(c) the necessity to weld the Service, 
officers Registry alike, into a co- 
operative whole, helping each other for 
the common cause. 


The re-organisation began in July 1940 


(a) Re-arrangement of the work of the Registry 
sections on @ process basis. The processes 
were :- 


A3A - look-up, custody of indexes; 

A353 - connecting, custody of files; 
review, i.e. the examination of 
papers for the purpose of giving 
precise directions for Registry 
ection; 
filing of papers 
carding of current files (a sub- 
section carded p.a. files); 
extracting; 
file-making 
‘snag' section, i.e. searched for 
files wanted before other files 
and papers could be released. 


(b) Authority was obtained for more staf: 
which, because of (a) above, could be mde 
immediately effective. Increased and better 
accommodation was also prepared. 


(c) The subject files referred to at 3(vi) 
above were recalled to the Registry. Tags 
were cut and the files housed in boxes. This 
enabled papers relative to any one individual 
to be circulated without immobilising those 
of others. Pron this stage the knot began to 
untie. One mmerical numbering series was 
adopted for personal files. 
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(4) The marking of individual files was 
stepped up to some 2,500 per week. 


(e) All arrears were brought to light - sorted - 
and a beginning made to liquidate then. 


(f) The carding of all vetting cases and 
generally of names of those against whom 
nothing was known was discontimed. 


6. Tn August 19h0 a new system of con- 
trolling the transit of files was introduced. 


7. The changes described above brought about 
an immediate improvement in the situation. The 

speed of improvement was, however, greatly hampered 
by the enforced cessation of work during air raids. 


8. Qn September 29th 1940 the Central Index 
and some of the records were destroyed by eneny 
action. In consequence the whole of the Registry 
and certain other sections of the Service were 
evacuated to the country. 


9. The first task on reaching the new 
quarters was to create an Index which would serve 
temporarily while the Central Index was recon- 
structed. This was done in a few days by compiling 
an Index of the names of all file holders - some 
100,000. 


10. The Central Index had been microphoto- 
graphed and immediate steps were taken to produce 
prints. ‘The re-production was very poor and the 
work of reconstructing the Index was formidable 
and it was not completed until June 1941. 


The experience of reconstruction showed, 
however, that the Index was still a very imperfect 
instrument and that the eye strain from looking at 
the photographs was too severe to be contemplated 
for a long period. 


The Index was re-typed and the opportunity 
taken *to:- 


9 eliminate unnecessary cards; 

ii) abolish duplicates and amalgamate files 
where necessary; 

(iii) re-group on a phonetic basis; 

(iv) separate out cards for impersonal matters. 


the work was completed by March 19),. 
The cards in the Index still numbered about a million 
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and a quarter, though three-quarters of a million 
had been eliminated for one reason or another. 


11. By early 1941 arrears had disappeared 
and the "snagging" section was abolished. The 
training of Registry staff in all processes 
continued and it was possible by stages to amal- 
gamate the processes of carding, filing and file- 
making. 


12. In April 1941 it was possible to mke a 
major change in procedure, which, while adding 
to the working efficiency, was the means of 
fostering that co-operative working between the 
Registry and other parts of the Service which 
contributed so mich to the success of the later 
war years. 


Up to April 1941 all incoming papers 
were passed in the first instance to the officer 
concerned who, after a preliminary review, passed 
them to the Registry for previous papers or other 
action. The change made was to pass all incoming 
papers to the Registry in the first instance, where 
steps were taken either to pass the paper to the 
officer with all relevant files, or to register the 
paper and add to the Index immediately, or to take 
steps to obtain the relevant file for the officer. 
At the same time the duty of directing Registry 
action in carding, making new files or extracts 
was laid squarely on the officers. The Registry 
were given the right to question incomplete or 
excessive requests or to raise matters of principle 
affecting Registry action. 


When certain matters of principle had 
been determined the new system proved of inestimable 
benefit to all. Visits by officers and secretaries 
to the Registry were encouraged. Officers assisted 
by giving talks to the Registry on their subjects. 
In April 1941 the Registry Examiners were formed on 
whom the duty lay of examining all files returned to 
the Registry and of acting as the focal point of 
contact between the Registry and other sections. 


The total effect was to bring about the 
accord and co-operation essential to efficient 
working of the Service. 


13. Subject and policy Files. 


Up to 1941 one section of the Registry 
had handled all "Sr" files whether dealing with 
impersonal subjects for investigation or the policy 
and administration of the Service. The policy and 
administrative files were left with the special 
section, the remainder passing to the main Registry. 


The Index to policy matters was entirely 
re-made and the files overhanled and re-classified. 
This began in August 1942 and was completed by 
Jamary 19). 
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In 1940 a number of old files of no 
current interest were destroyed. In 1942 a 
= Rese stinger ba present 


B Division Files. 


When B Division began, early in 1941, 


particularly delicate sources, ani a small ‘local’ 
egal (then termed 3.1 Registry) was created 

for the primary purpose of restricting knowledge 
of the sources and their prodicts to those to 
whom the files passed for registration. In course 
of time B.1 Registry became a repository not only 
for information derived fron certain secret sources 
but also for all material of significance to the 
study and frustration of German espionage. The 
Piles containing both types of material circulated 
only among 3.1 officers and B.1 Registry. 


16. War Room Registry. 


For some three years 5.1 Registry 
remained in London apart from the main Registry. 
Its records of personalities connected with the 
German Intelligence Service expanded greatly as 
knowledge increased. Towards the end of 1943 
the pressure was such that criticisms of the 
performance of 3.1 Registry began to be heard and 
these, together with the renewal of air raids 
upon London, in early 194, and the then unknown 
risks of the threatened V weapons, led to the 
transfer in February 19lJ, of B.1 Registry to the 
country to come, with the designation R.B., under 
the control of the main Registry. 


Many adjustments were made to the methods 
practised by 3.1 Registry in order that they should 
conform whenever possible to the now proven stan- 
dards of the main Registry. Each card in the RB. 
Index was compared with the Central Index, and a 
great many discrepancies and omissions so revealed 
were adjusted. Additional staff for R.B. was 
recruited from the Central Registry staff and the 
considerable arrears of work tackled and eventually 
overtaken just before D-Mmy of 19). 


The records and performance of R.B. and 
of the officers served by R.B. put M.I.5. in the 
position of being the only intelligence body in 
this country which could contime to function 
adequately and at a sufficient speed. Consequently 
when the War Room sation - originally a 
joint affair of M.I.6. and the American 0.S.S. - 
came under criticism for its unsatisfactory 
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performance, the revised War Room included a 
number of M.I.5. officers and the entire staff 
and records of R.B. were put at its disposal. 


ReBe this became partially a SHAEF 
unit, bearing the désignation WR-H (ise. sub- 
section of the SHARP C.I. War Room). Its 
functions contimed along the familiar lines, 
but certain new tasks fell to it. ‘The principal 
new duty consisted of an obligation to furnish 
from records details of individuals of interest 
to the C.I. staffs. These details, in the form 
of draft index cards, reached the c.I. staffs 
through the SHAEF organisation EDS, which repro- 
duced thirty-five copies of each index card for 
distribution to the various holders of the SHAEF 
index, which was intended to contain the names 
of all persons of whom the C.I. staffs should be 
advised during the fighting and afterwards. 


WR-H had thus a double duty to discharge 
upon each paper - first, to index and maintain its 
files in the normal manner, and second, to select 
and transmit to EDS those names appropriate to 
the SHAE? index. 


As the armies advanced, and finally 
when Germany was overrun, enormous mumbers of 
official German documents were captured. Those 
which contained material of interest to the war 
Room - i.¢. those relating to German Intelligence 
Services - provided large mmbers of names 
suitable for the SHAEZF index, and many of these 
names, in so far as they were of internal "office" 
personnel rather than agents or senior officials, 
were naturally hitherto unknown to the War Room 
Registry; and many new details of people already 
on record came to light in the captured documents. 


The burden of handling this great 
volume of mterial, together with a heavily 
increased flow of interrogation reports of 
captured persons, threw a heavy strain upon 
WR-H, and various technical amendments to the 
normal working arrangements had to be made to 
maintain a high standard of service.” 


Copies of the Organisation Charts 
dated July 1941 and April 1943 are attached at 
Appendix II. Developments in the war situation 
necessitated frequent changes, many of which have 
been mentioned in the text. 


(iii) Liaison with other Intelligence 
Services. 


Section V of S.1.S. ‘The closest 
liaison was, in the nature of things, that main- 
tained with Section V of S.I.S, which has been 
described at some length in Chapter I and 
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referred to throughout this history. The difficulties 
which arose during the war years and have been the 
subject of frequent mention may, to a certain extent, 
have given a distorted view of the position. In the 
day to day work close liaison existed at all levels and 
covered almost all the subjects dealt with by the 
Security Service. It should be empmsised that the 
relations were excellent before the war and that even 
during the war they were good at the sectional and 
sub-sectional level. ‘The difficulties arose from 

the different views entertained in the two Services 
of the functions of Section V- 


AS explained in the first chapter a 
principal cause of these difficulties was the claim by 
the head of Section V to have the right to wi thhold 
information about counter espionage matters on the 
ground that they and not the Security Service were 
concerned with persons or events outside the three- 
mile limit. This was to claim a position entirely 
different from that of any other circulating section 
of S.I.S. These circulating sections exist in order 
to furnish information to the major departments and 
there can be no reasonable ground for argument that 
the true function of Section vy is other than to 
furnish information from abroad about foreign Secret 
Services to the Security Service; even if they may 
sometimes and incidentally communicate to the Foreign 
Office such aspects of it as have a bearing on foreign 
policy. 


The fact remains, however, that the great 
success of 8 Division during the years 19),1-19,5 would 
not have been feasible if R.5.S., R.I.S- and GC. & 
CeSe, for the efficient organisation of which C.S.5. 
was responsible, had not provided it with the ISOS 
material. It must be remembered that the Security 
Service had not taken advantage of the opportunities 
offered to it - in 1938, throughout 1940 and finally 
in March 191 - to incorporate R.S.S. and to develop 
to the full capacity a unit which could have been 
constituted as an inseparable part of its own organi- 
sation. 5S.I.S. had stepped into the breach and, 
through the highly efficient staff provided for the 
purpose in R.S.S., RI.S, and GeCo & CoS, had made 
the vast network of Abwehr and Sipo und SD wireless 
accessible to B Division. without this help B.leAe, 
Camp 020 and the L.R.C. would have been compelled 
to work largely in the dark. The degree of success 
achieved in interrogation and the confident planning 
of deception would have been impossible. Criticism 
of the narrow, selfish and incompetent handling of 
the ISoS problem by Lt. Colonel Cowgill as the head 
of Section V should not te allowed to detract from 
the supreme achievements in this field by the organi- 
sations under C.5.5. 


S.0.E. Iiaison with S.0.5. was developed 
after 192, In the first place through Commander Senter 
and Miss Sample, both of whom had previously served 
in the Security Service and afterwards joined the 
S.0.E, Intelligence Directorate under Air Commodore 
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Boyle. Commander Senter arranged for Miss Sample to 
maintain a close liaison with Miss Wadeson, the head 
of the L.R.C, Information Index, and to exchange 
information on lines discussed above in connection 
with the L.2.C. In March 1943 this liaison was 
further developed by the appointment of a 
Wethered of the Security Service to act in liai 

with the staff under Air Commodore Boyle in order to 
examine the cases of S.0,E, agents who arrived in 
this country after being in enemy hands or after 
falling under suspicion for other reasons. ‘The 
position was further strengthened by the appointment 
of Mr. Hardy of the Security Service to a position 
in the S.0.H, Intelligence Directorate. The pro- 
cedure was that when such an agent returned from the 
field, he was examined in the course of a formal 
enquiry at which Major Wethered usually presided 

and if necessary he was subjected to cross-exami- 
nation. The country section of S.0.E., iee. the 
section responsible for the agent usually adopted 
the attitude that they had full confidence in him 
but thet the Security Service mst be allowed to 
examine people coming into this country from the 
security point of view. 


These enquiries assumed importance 
because, as was known from the records at the 
L.R.C. and fran other sources, many of the S.0.B. 
organisations abroad - especially those in Belgium 
and Holland - were badly "blow" by the spring of 
1943. In these circumstances there was an obvious 
danger that through some of these "blom™" organi- — 
sations the enemy might learn not only of impending 
5.0.5. operations but of mjor military operations 
aswell. This naturally became a matter of increa- 
sing importance on account of the preliminaries to 
the "Overlord" operation. Under Security Service 
advice every possible precaution was taken, such 
as a personal search of outgoing agents by Customs 
experts and an examination of clothes and documents 
to wevent or minimise the risk of their betraying 
the agent. 


While the Security Service was anxious 
to ensure security from their own point of view, i.e. 
to prevent the enemy from obtaining information from 
or about this country through the S,0.E, agents whom 
they might have turned round, the S,0.E. country 
sections were also anxious from their own and entirely 
different point of view to ensure the security of 
their operations. For this reason they were always 
unwilling to supply to the Security Service detailed 
operational information. Apart from this difficulty 
the exchange of information between the two Services 
was reasonably free and full. 5.0.E. supplied 
detailed information about cases and organisations 
which had gone wrong ani Major wethered obtained 
from the Security Service records, and especially 
from the L.R.C. Index and traces, all kinds of 
details about an agent's associations and other 
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matters bearing on his case. Similarly informtion 
was supplied to S,0.5. about enemy organisations in 
Occupied territory and such details as might facili- 
tate the agent's movements through enemy controls. 
Copies of all interrogations at the L.2.C. were also 
supplied to 5.0.8, during the latter years of the 

war, but S.0.E. depended on the L.2.C. Index and on 
Security Service Registry traces for the oo-ordina- 
tion of intelligence. ‘They had no systematically planned 
intelligence of their own to support their operational 
undertakings, although each of their country sections 
no doubt accwmilated intelligence as it went along. 


The liaison with S.0.8. in connection 
with sabotage has been described above in the section 
dealing with B.1.C. 


the facts as a whole suggest the possibility 
that closer liaison could have been arranged with 
mutual advantage, but fran the Security Service point 
of view the position was regarded as satisfactory and 
was contrasted very favourably with that under which 
the Security Service had no informtion about S.1I.S. 
agents who were "blown" and no opportunity of making 
enquiries into such cases. 


Allied Intelii, e Services. Liaison 
with Allied Intelligence Services in London during the 


war was in the hands of E Division sections in respect 
of Allied nationals in this country and of the L.R.C. 
in so far as cases of incoming Allied nationals were 
concerned. Hefore the war direct liaison on the 
subject of German espionage was maintained by agreement 
with Section y with the Deuxieme Bureau in Paris and 
on the subject of Communism through the American 
Bmbassy in London. As a result of this contact 
Captain Liddell visited New york and Washington before 
and during the war and developed an exchange of infor- 
mation in connection with the NSDAP ani German espio- 
mage. After America came into the war the F.3.I,. sent 
representatives to be attached to the staff of their 
Bnbassy in London and Mr. Mills, who went to Canada 

as the Security Service representative, also established 
contact with the F.B.I. The general subject of 
liaison with the Americans was among the many causes 
of difficulty and disagreement with Section V who 
maintained that all liaison should be done through 
their representatives in New York and Washington. A 
specially close personal liaison with the czech 
Intelligence Service in London was maintained through- 
out the war by Captain Liddell and Mr. White. 


Dominions and Colonies. This is 
discussed below under Overseas Control. 


I.P.I. (Indian Political Intelligence). 
TAaison with I.P.I. 8 extremely close am 
cordial over a long period extending back to the 
war of 1915-18. It covers the whole range of 
Security Service subjects from enemy espionage and 
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Communism to general questions of security. For many 
years I.P.I, has been located in the same building as 
the Security Service and a free exchange of information 
has taken place. For instance, I.P.I. has at times, 
through its agents, obtained inside infomaation of 
value to the Security Service about the British Union 
of Fascists or about British Communists. By arranging 
Home Office warrants the Security Service has co- 
operated in regard to individuals of interest to I.P.I. 


I.P.I. is in effect the section of the 
Seourity Service which deals with Indians, Burmese 
and afghans and information on these subjects is 
recorded in I.P.I,'s Registry and not in that of 
the Security Service. Surveys of specific subjects 
prepared in the Security Service are normally supplied 
to I.P.I., who contribute to the general pool by 
providing information on such subjects drawn from 
Indian and Burmese sources. 


Throughout the war the arrangement 
contimued by which I.P.I, worked in the same premises 
as the Security Service and in close liaison with then. 


In 1941 I.P.I, were given free access to 
the Security Service files, and the position of the 
two Services was more clearly defined. The recording 
and indexing of all activities of Indians, Burmese 
and Afghans in the United Kingdom was recognised as 
an I.P.I. responsibility and was discontimed by the 
Security Service. 


To their mutual advantage the working 
of the two Services became even closer as the war 
progressed and developments made the interchange 
of information and the use of one another's facili- 
ties essential. 


I.P.I. work under the general direction 
of the India Office and in close contact with the 
Director of the Intelligence bureaux under the 
Government of India, and the Security Wing of the 
Burma Police. 


(iv) he Director General's staff. 


The Director General's staff consisted 
of two groups of officers, of whom the first formed 
part of the central administrative machinery of the 
ffice and the other performed miscellaneous functions 
which were associated with the functions of the divisions. 


Those forming part of the central adminis- 
trative machinery were the Deputy Director General, the 
Tegal adviser, the Secretariat and the Private secretary. 


whose associated with the functions of 
the Divisions were those concerned with prosecutions, 
leakage of information, cases against renegades, 
operations, research, agents and the Press Section, 
Room 055 War Office and overseas Control. 
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the contr administrative pean: 
the Deputy no separate tions 
and relieved the Br General of general super- 
visionary work and miscellaneous administrative 
detail. ‘The Legal Adviser, Mr. G. St. Ce Pilcher - 
first assisted and later succeeded by Mr. JeIeSe Hale - 
was also Tegal Adviser to divisions and sections. In 
the early stages of the war they were mainly occupied 
with questions relating to internment or detention 
and releases of enemy aliens and British subjects. 
The Secretariat came into existence early in 1941 at 
the instance of Lord Swinton who considered that it 
was necessary to have a focal point for decisions 
of policy affecting the Security Service as a whole. 
He used the Secretariat to enable him to deal with 
questions of policy which were of considerable com- 
plexity and variety at this time when the Home 
Defence Security Executive under his chairmanship 
was seeking to co-ordinate security work in and 
between a number of Government Departments and 
authorities. The position was changed after the 
re-organisation of 1941 when ford Swinton's inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Security 
Service came to an end. Prom then onwards the 
Secretariat contimed to perform a useful function 
in dealing with all questions involving policy, 
especially where there were conflicting views 
within the Security Service. The Secretariat 
served to assemble the views of divisional officers 
and present them to the Director General for his 
decision. 


SeTeBel.). Prom September 
ce the course of 


with cases which, although they had to be investi- 
gated primarily fron the intelligence and security 
standpoint, were none the less likely, sooner or 
later, to find their way into the criminal courts. 
Colonel ¥.E. Hinchley-Cooke, who had unrivalled 

ence in this field, was at that time attached 
to B Division and, although a mimber of cases were 
referred to him in order that he might advise upon 
the prosecution aspect, there was no hard and fast 
rule in force. 


When the Security Service was re- 
organised in 1941 the Director General set up an 
additional legal section, called S.L.B., under the 
direction of Colonel Hinchley-Cooke, who was 
assisted by Mr. (now Lt. Colonel) Cussen. This 
section was charged with the duty of ensuring that 
intelligence and security investigation marched hand 
in hand with preparation for prosecution. 


All sections of the Security Service 
were instructed that whenever they were dealing with 
a matter which might lead to prosecution they should 
at an early stage acquaint S.L.B. with the facts 
and act upon their advice as to the safeguarding of 
the prosecution interest. 


SeleBe in the result became the liaison 
between the Director of Public Prosecutions and the 
Security Service and also, so far as army and ReAeF. 
personnel were concerned, between the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General and the Seourity Service. 
Where necessary S.L.B. were in touch with the Naval 
Iaw Branch of the Admiralty on matters affecting 
Naval personnel. 


It soon became apparent that the 
existence of this section was of considerable value, 
and its work increased so that in August 1942 mur. 
Sinclair was posted to S,L.B, as an additional 
officer and for a short time thereafter the section 
also had the assistance of mr. Redfern. 


Tt would take too long to give any 
indication of the mumber and variety of cases dealt 
with and it will perhaps suffice to say that all 
of the following cases of espionage were prepared 
for submission to the Director of Public Prosecutions 
by S.L.B.:- 


Jose Waldberg 

Carl Heinrich Meier - 

Charles Albert van den Kieboom 
George Armstrong , 

Karl Theo Nrueke - 

Werner Heinrich Walti- 

Karel Richard Richter - 

Johannes Marinus Dronkers - 

Jose Estella Key - 

Alphons Louis Bugene Timmerman . 
Duncan Alexander Croall scott-Ford - 
Pranciscus Johannes Winter 

Rogerio de Magalhaes Peixoto de Menezes 
Oswald John Job . 

Pierre Richard Charles Neukermans . 
Joseph Jan van Hove. 


When S.L.B.2. was formed the prosecution 
section became known as 3.1.3.1. 


Lene gc of Information Section. In all 
wars, but parti Yy in modern wars, it is essential 
to keep secret the plan of campaign, the numbers and 
purpose of the forces to be employed and the weapons 
and devices which will be made use of. If information 
about these matters ceases to be secret and obtains a 
general circulation, valuable raw material is furnished 
to the spy. Moreover, innocent persons, whether 
British or foreign, who may be travelling out of the 
country, may, by passing on something they have heard 
quite innocently, give valuable information to the 
enemy. Of the various agencies employed in keeping 
secret what should be kept secret the Security 

Service was prominent both in an advisory and in an 
executive capacity. Thus there was in existence in 
December 1939 a section dealing with leakage of 
information under Mr. Maude of S.J.2. In April 1940 
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Major Phipps. After the removal 

Office to oxford in October 1940 the work of this 
section lapsed to a considerable extent, but in 
February 1942 it was found necessary to revive and 
stimlate its activity and the section was renamed 
Belek. and transferred to the London Office, the 
personnel consisting of Mr. Machell and Miss Small. 


At this time the functions of the section 
were briefly as follows:- 


(a) the investigation of cases where a leakage 
of information had come to notice; 


(b) the dealing with miscellaneous enquiries 
which were based partly on leakage or sus- 
pected leakage of information; 


(c) surveillance of persons in possession 
of secret information who were believed to 
be liable to disclose it; 


(da) liaison with other agencies wrking in 
this field - e.g. Postal and Telegraph 
Censorship, Press Censorship and the Security 
officers of the various Government Departments; 


(e) preparation and distribution of the product 
of certain telephone checks which had been 
imposed on persons suspected of having acquired 
or endeavouring to acquire secret infonmtion; 


(f) liaison with all sections within the office 
in comection with lealmge of information 
matters - @ege De, Regional Control and the 
R.S.L.0.8 and the Operations Section. 


The section worked in particularly close 
touch with S.L.B. and it was the task of the latter 
to advise as to the handling of various enquiries 
and in particular to ensure that these enquiries 
were made in such a way as to render it possible for 
criminal proceedings to be taken against offenders 
when necessary under either the Official Secrets 
Acts 1911-1939 or Regulation 3 of the Deferce 
(General) Regulations 1939. 


On May 1st 1943 the Director General 
transferred the work of B.1.K. to a new section of 
S.L.B. called S,.L.5,2. under Lt. Colonel Cussen. 
Mre Machell was transferred to other duties and 
Miss Small joined It. Colonel Cussen. The Director 
General in making this change had in mind the 
expansion of work in connection with leakage of 
information which was bound to arise during the 
course of the preparations for the invasion of 
Europe and its execution. It was clear that a 
good deal of executive action would be required 
and he desired to consolidate the investigation 
side with the legal side. It was laid down that 
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all sections of the Office should refer every suspected 
case of leakage of information to S.1,.3.2., who would 
be responsible for investigating the case, stopping 
the leakage and, where necessary, for reporting the 
ease to the Director of Public Prosecutions. The Home 
Office issued a circular to all police anthorities 
requiring that before any proceedings were taken under 
D.Re3 the case should be referred to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 


The Director sought the advice of the 
Security Service through S.1,.5.2. before authorising 
or taking proceedings. This step was necessary, first 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment for these 
cases and second, in order to prevent proceedings 
being taken even in camera in those instances where 
the strict secrecy of the information in question 
would be further jeopardised by the hearing of a 
charge. 


The section also became responsible 
for advising, and in grave cases for investigating, 
the loss of secret documents as this was one of the 
most dangerous sources of leakage. 


In order to carry out an investigation 
the section called for the assistance of the following: 
the C.1.D. officers attached to the Security Service 
under Major Burt (B.5 section), the R.S.L.0.8 and 
8.C.0.s and the various police forces through the 
R.S.L.0. 5+ 


The investigating officer who is called 
upon to deal with a case of leakage of informtion 
mist, if he is to do his work successfully, know the 
true facts about the subject concerned. If an army 
officer is said to have told his girl-friend the 
date for the invasion of North Africa, the investi- 
gating officer cannot handle the case unless he 
himself knows the date or sometimes the approximate 
date. 


the section therefore worked in hourly 
contact with the Operations Section. This latter 
section assessed the gravity of the lealmge from the 
operational point of view and considered with the 
leakage of information section the type of investi- 
gation required and the measures necessary to “close” 
the leakage. ‘The investigating officer selected by 
S.L.B.2¢ was then fully briefed on the subject in 
question. It was the practice, where all highly 
secret matters were concerned, to entrust the inves- 
tigation to a 3.5. officer unless it was desirable 
for a particular reason that Lt. Colonel Cussen 
should deal with the case himself - e.g. where a 
high civil servant was concerned. 


There is always a proper place for the 
"specialist" in investigation work, and experience 
showed that this is true where leakage of information 
is.concerned. Not only was the leakage of information 
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section enabled frequently to dismiss a case as a 
mere repetition of a ‘canard' or rumour, but also, 
to the advantage of its work, it gained experience 
in differentiating between those who recklessly and 
dangerously revealed official information which they 
had and those who did so in an unguarded moment and 
in all innocence. The type of treatment required 
in each case was of course quite different. In 
addition the section acquired its owm technique in 
conducting investigations. It learned that in 
almost every case it was essential to take state- 
ments in writing fran informants in a formal way, 
and then to proceed back along the track indicated. 
AS & general rule this resulted in the persons 
responsible for the lealage being confronted with 
such abundant proof of their misdeeds that they 
were prepared to admit them under caution. 


It might also be mentioned that very 
valuable results were obtained time and time again 
by the imposition of a telephone check on informants 
and suspects who were about to be interviewed. They 
very often filled in gaps in the information by 
telephoning their friends and associates. 


This brief survey can perhaps best be 
concluded by giving one or two examples of leakages 
or loss of documents which were investigated:- 


(a) A high Admiralty official leaves a copy 

of the plan for the invasion of Sicily in a 
train. Investigation made by Lt. Colonel 
Cussen and Special Branch Metropolitan Police. 
Documents found by another passenger within 
three hours. Investigation completed within 
seven hours. A.D.!.I., who participated, 
concurred with Security Service in reporting 

to Chiefs of staff Comnittee that the operation 
was not "compromised". 


() An engineer employed on Operation Pluto 
(the oil pipeline to murope) tells an arny 
officer about its details in a hotel. The 
ease investigated by a B.5. officer. Pro- 
ceedings taken under D.R.3. in camera. 


(c) An American naval officer tells those 
present at a private dimer party the main 
features of the plan for invading Europe. 
Case investigated by Lt. Colonel Cussen 
and G-2 CI SHAEF. Leakage effectively 
closed within twenty-four hours. Naval 
officer "returned" to the U.S.A, 


(&) Two days before D-Day an accredited 
correspondent then on board a landing 
craft sends a message to his newspaper 
giving certain details as to the forth- 
coming landing. Owing to an error by 
SHAEF Censorship a number of such messages 
were allowed to reach their destination. 
Case investigated by Lt. Colonel Cussen 
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mation from various sources as to the activities of 

those British subjects who were in enemy and enemy- 

occupied territory and who were engaged in assisting 
the enemy in various ways. 


So far as civilians were concerned the 
information was handled by the section of 8 Division 
G@ealing with Fascist activities and after the re- 
organisation of the Security Service by 7.3. 


Prisoners of war who had gone over to 
the enemy were the subject of reports by M.I.9. and 
these were dealt with by a section of B Division, 
BeleAe under Major Whyte and later under It. Colonel 
Seymer, both of whom were assisted by Miss Barnes. 


As the time for the invasion of the 
Continent drew near, consideration was given by 
the Home Office, the Iaw Officers and the Director of 
Public Prosecutions to the question as to how renegades 
should be dealt with. At a meeting presided over by 
the Attorney General the Security Service was asked 
to be responsible for the collection of evidence 
about these persons and to undertake the reporting of 
their cases to the Director of Public Prosecutions. 


Once France was overrun it became 
apparent that although the Security Service had 
* provided the armies in the field with a "warning 
List" containing the names of British renegades who 
should be apprehended, the burden of detail involved 
was too great for the Army Intelligence personnel, 
nor did their training equip them for p: 
eases for prosecution in the British Courts. 


At the request of Major General Strong, 
Assistant Chief of staff, G-2 (SHAEF), the Director 
General established an M.I-5. Liaison Section 
attached to SHAZP who were charged with the duty 
of investigating British renegade cases and collec- 
ting evidence in the field. The Director General 
at the same time amalgamated the section 7.1, which 
by this time had relieved ¥.3 of civilian renegade 
work, with Be4.A., which wns still dealing with 
prisoners of war. ‘These two sections, together with 
the M.Ie5- Liaison Section, were merged into a new 
section, 5.1.3.3, which took over all renegade 
investigation both civilian and Service under the 
direction of It. Colonel Cussen. 


Civilian cases have been dealt with by 
a sub-section under Mr. Shelford and, after his 
resignation, under Major Hughes; and Service cases 
by Lt. Colonel Seymer and latterly Major Patterson. 
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This work is still in progress and it 
is not possible at the present time to give a complete 
picture of what has been achieved. It may perhaps 
suffice to say that two civilians have been convicted 
of treason (Joyce and Amery), five civilians have been 
convicted of offences against Regulation 2(A) of the 
Defence (General) Regulations 1939, nineteen British, 
Colonial and Dominion Service personnel have been 
convicted of offences against the army Act eg | three 
British Service personnel have been convicted of 
offences against the Air Porce Act 1940, and one soldier 
has been convicted of an offence against the Treachery 
Aet 1940 (Schurgh). 


In addition a vast mmber of investigations 
have been made which will enable the Security Service 
in due course to present a comprehensive report on 
the whole of the suspected British renegades on the 
Continent. 


Seer tions Section. The Operations 
Section was the autumn of 1940 as 
part of W Branch and its original charter was 

"to receive secret information particularly in 
regard to operations of the fighting Services 
through liaison officers and to examine commmni- 
cations with this object; also to test the security 
of Service establishments in which special work of 
operational value was being undertaken". At this 
time security relations between the operational . 
authorities in the three Services and the Security 
Service were not satisfactorily integrated. Machi- 
nery was still being improvised, one of the com- 
ponent parts of this machinery being the Inter- 
Services Security Board on which there was a Security 
Service representative in the person of Major Lennox, 
who was at that time in charge of Room 055 at the 
War Office. The Inter-Services Security Board was 
responsible, under the direction of the J.I.C., for the 
seourity cf military operations and the prevention of 
leakages in that connection. The Security Service 
was concerned if a leakage was suspected; and it was 
necessary for the Security Service to know the true 
facts regarding any matter in connection with which 

a leakage was alleged to have occurred in order that 
it might make enquiries on appropriate lines. 


‘The main function of the Operations 
Section was one of liaison between the authorities 
responsible for Service operations of all kinds and 
different parts of the Security Service. The object 
was to keep the Security Service informed as and 
where necessary about operational matters and to keep 
the operational authorities informed as and where 
necessary of the results of measures of an investi- 
gational or preventive nature taken by the Security 
Service. These essential functions did not change 
although a new charter was drawn up to define them 
more exactly when the Security Service was re-orga- 
nised in the summer of 19,1 and this charter was 
revised in Jamary 1942 and again in June 19). The 
revisions were made to conform to developments in 
the war situation and to accord with the wishes of 
the J.I.c. 


In the final charter it was stated that 
the Operational Sections would keep the Director 
General informed of those operational plans which had 
a security interest; operational being used in its 
widest sense and including not only military operations 
of war but coter and deception plans, military exer- 
cises, secret tests, trials and experiments and also 
the journeys of V.I.P.s (Very Important Personages). 

At the same time the duties of the section in giving 
information to the Director B Division, 3.1.B.2. (the 
section dealing with leakages), other B Division 
sections, A.D.D.42, E Division and ¥ Division were laid 
down. ‘These instructions formalised practices which 
had developed since the previous charter had been 
framed, 


The Operations Section occupied a 
special position in that it represented S.I.5. as 
well as the Security Service on the Inter-Services 
Security Board. It became responsible for liaison 
with S.I.S. on secret operational matters generally 
and was also put into direct touch with 5.0.2. (later 
5.0.5.) to carry out the same duties as it was per- 
forming for 5.1I.S. 


An unexpected development arose fron 
the position ts created. "Combined Operations", 
the A@uiralty, the war Office, the Air Ministry 
and S.1I.5. were all engaged independently in minor 
operations which were conducted with great secrecy 
by all of them and without information being ex- 
changed. The result was that the Security Service 
Operations Section came to be the only part of the 
machinery to which the possibility of clashes between 
these minor operations became known; and it was 
therefore asked to undertake the responsibility of 
seeing that such clashes did not take place. Arrange- 
ments were therefore made to ensure that the Operations 
Section was kept systematically informed by all parties. 
A secret map was prepared showing exactly all future 
operations which were being planned as well as a 
secret project list which showed in geographical order 
all projected secret operations throughout Europe and 
Africa which were planned in this country or about 
which information wasavailable here. ‘Three copies 
only were made and they were distributed every week 
to the head of S.I.S. and the head of the security 
branch of 3.0.E., the third being retained in the 
Operations Section for use within the Security 
Service. These lists did not cover detailed military 
plans but all minor raids and airborne expeditions 
up to and including major operations such as the 
landings in North africa and the final invasion of 
Tormandy.- It did not include normal bombing opera- 
tions against the Continent. 


The section was also responsible for 
seeing that any information coming to the knowledge 
of the Security Service or 3.I.5., which might have 
operational significance, should be communicated 
promptly to the Intelligence Staff of the Service 
or Department concerned. 
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also entrusted with the employment of penetrative 
agents to obtain information about pro-German 
societies and groups in this country which had come 
under the influence of German propaganda and Nazi 
ideology. At the same time an attempt was made to 
employ M agents to obtain information about the 
sources of German intelligence which appeared to be 
associated with the organisations affiliated to the 
Ausiands Organisation of the NSDAP established on 
British territory. All these desirable developments 
were seriously handicapped by lack of adequate finance. 
Until the late summer of 1939 the M Section consisted 
of one officer and one secretary and it employed four- 
teen agents, although six is regarded as the maximim 
number of agents to which an officer can give sufficient 
attention to produce good results. shortly before the 
outbreak of war two further officers, one of whom had 
no experience, joined the section. Even after the 
outbreak of war Mr., now Major, Maxwell might was 
unable to obtain all the funds he thought necessary 
to enable him to cover the whole field allotted to 
him. In addition to penetrating the political orga- 
nisations and movements mentioned above, he was 
expected to be in a position to provide agents to 

get into contact with individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals suspected of being engaged in espionage. 


In 1940 when B Branch, to which he then 
belonged, was overwhelmed with routine enquiries, 
Major waxwell mnight improvised a body of five 
officers, one of whom was a woman officer, with 
experience in private life which made then suitable 
for dealing with some of the various interviews 
which arose out of these enquiries. They were fre- 
quently employed in connection with delicate cases in 
preference to reference to the Police. The experiment 
proved a success and the mumber of officers employed 
on this work was increased, but as the Security 
Service gradually settled down and obtained an 
ascendancy over the mass of work with which it had had 
to deal, they were gradually released after p) 

a valuable part in filling a gap in a difficult period. 


At the time of the re-organisation in 
1941 the M Section was left in B Division, but 
seventy-five percent of its agents were engaged in 
the work assigned to the newly formed ? Division. 
The main development of B Division, virtually 
restricted as it now was to dealing with the Abwehr 
and its agents, was on lines which generally speaking 
diverged fron those on which the 'M' type of agent 
could be employed. The separation of the M Section 
from B Division therefore followed - not illogically - 
in 1942. 


Major Maxwell Knight, who has special 
qualifications and aptitudes and has devoted great 
care and attention to this very exacting branch of 
the work - the running of agents - has set down his 
views on the methods which should be adopted in the 
M Section (vide the sectional report S.F.50-2h-W.(8A)). 
They embody the results of long experience and are 
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based on a mmber of successes in a highly specialised 
field. ‘They therefore deserve study by other officers 
who may be concerned in this type of work. He stresses 
the importance of co-operation with the Police and of 
a full understanding of the differences of outlook 
between the Police ani an intelligence department, as 
well as a canprehension of each other's difficulties, 


Among the very large number of cases 
which have been dealt with in MS it may be’mentioned 
that information was supplied which was directly 
responsible for the detention of forty-three indivi- 
duals under Regulation 183. Of these thirty were 
members of the B.U.F. and thirteen were cases of 
aliens suspected of activities prejudicial to the 
war effort. In addition information produced by MS 
was almost solely responsible for the discovery of 
the activities of Anna Wolkoff and Tyler Kent, Molly 
Hiscox and Norah Briscoe, Mrs. Sybil Nicholson, 

Mrs. Irma Staplefon and Rogeiro Menezes. 


All these cases, except that of Mrs. 
Nicholson, ended in conviction and in all of then 
the Law Officers of the Crown commented favourably 
on the agents concerned ~ not only on their work as 
agents but on the mamer in which they gave their 
evidence in Court. An account of the Anna Wolkoff 
and Tyler Kent case will be found in the sectional 
report. It is one of the most important on account 
of the nature of the information obtained by Tyler 
Kent from the american Bubassy. This information 
was, in the main, not concerned with the domestic 
affairs of the tmited States, but could be of the 
greatest value to the enemy and cause incalculable 
harm to the allies. Captain Ramsay and his Right 
Club, William Joyce and the Secretary of the Belgian 
Embassy were all, more or less incidentally, involved. 
Anna Wolkoff and Tyler Kent were sentenced to seven 
and ten years penal servitude respectively. 


Major Maxwell might has emphasised the 
importance of long-term planning in dealing with 
the Soviet Intelligence Service which is remarkable 
for its thoroughness, patience and its own long- 
term work; and offers more serious problems than 
those with which the Germans have confronted us. 
This is a point of first-class importance for the 
future, with special reference to the conditions 
of counter espionage work in peace-time. 


The sectional report contains two 
especially instructive accounts: the case of 
Percy Glading and that of Werner Osterwald, a 
pre-war German agent. The former has been men- 
tioned in Chapter ITI above; the latter is a 
useful model to illustrate how results can be 
achieved by co-operation between a head office 
section directing the use of shadowers and other 
routine methods and the M Section employing an 
agent to make contact with a suspect. 
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™ 1940 Mr. John tude suggested to the 
Deputy Director of B Division that arrangements might 
be made for the systemtio introduction of agents as 
domestic servants. The question was examined and 
it was found that this could most usefully be done 
in the case of foreign embassies and legations in 
London. After careful preliminary work a section 
for dealing with the subject was started in April 
1941 under Mrs. Gladstone and yr. Dickson, of whom 
the former had, in the meanwhile, examined the 
possibilities of working through 
By July 1941 the section was in effective working 
order. It was developed with great skill and 
ingemity and proved to be a valuable weapon in the 
hands of the Security Service for the purpose of 
obtaining information in a variety of ways for 
counter espionage work. The section worked in 
very closely with the B.1.G. and B.1.B. sections 
at Head Office dealing with the Embassy and 
Snbassies and Legations with a view 
to countering the work of the German Secret Service. 


An important principle followed by 
the section was to avoid suborning or seducing old 
employees. In preference to doing so they arranged 
that trained domestic servants of good character 
who had been recruited by us as agents shoul obtain 
employment in places of especial interest to us. 
These agents wore not merely used to overhear conver- 
sations or to obtain the contents of diplomatic 
wastepaper baskets. They assisted in obtaining, or 
in putting other agents into a position which enabled 
us to obtain, documents and keys to ciphers. 
Details regarding the South American 


' \pmbassies and Legations covered by this section Inve 


_ been given in Chapter V, Part 1 (iv), (B.1.cG.). 

The representatives of other neutral 
‘countries also received close attention. Some of 
the . Gases brought out the fact that 
our agents worked for patriotic rather than mercenary 
motives and were willing to live under very unpleasant 
conditions - even in a filthy kitchen - in order 
to achieve the results desired of them. 


At one time the war situation provided 
reasons for mking it desirable to obtain access to 
the diplomatic cipher. The elaborate arrange- 
ments by which this operation was suocessfully carried 
out are described in the sectional report. They 
involved the identification of the cipher clerk 
through a domestic servant, arrangements to induce him 
to strike up a casual acquaintanceship in a cafe and 
the long-drawn out cultivation of this acquaintance- 
ship in order to exploit hie iniulgente in the pastime 
of swimming which gave opportunities for the employment 
of a highly technical process of duplicating the keys. 
AS & result of a series of intricate and ingenious 
arrangenents, the Security Service was placed in the 
position of having atesss to the cipher whenever it 
might be considered desirable to do so as a mtter of 
policy. 


/Tt is 


It is a tribute to the reputation of this 
section that it received more demands from other 
sections for arrangements to place agents than it was 
able to meet in spite of every effort, within reason, 
to expand its capacity. 


The sectional report is of great interest, 
if only because it shows how a clear idea in planning 
and thoroughness in execution were combined with crea- 
tive imagination, lmmour, irony and restraint to pro- 
dace an umsual and very important piece of work. 


The Press Section under Captain Tangye was 
responsible for the distribution of Press cuttings and, 
as a corollary, for obtaining information from and 
about journalists and about their sources of information 
on matters which appeared in the Press when they had a 
bearing on the work of sections of the Security service. 
The work consisted of obtaining certain types of intel- 
ligence and did not usually fall within a strict defi- 
nition of counter espionage or security. Some of the 
reports were furnished to the Cabinet Offices to whom 
they were of interest fran a political point of view - 
for instance, when they supplied information about 
criticism of Goverment measures which was being voiced 
without being published. In that sense they were not 
far removed from security in war-time in the widest 
sense of the term. The position was a delicate and 
difficult one and could only be maintained as a war- 
time measure. 


Another aspect of security relations with 
the Press was dealt with by Mr. S. Sheppard who was 
also Personal Assistant to the Deputy Director General. 
He was responsible for liaison with the Press Censor- 
ship through the Military Advisers to Censorship for 
the purpose of preventing the public: *ion of anything 
which the Security Service considered undesirable. 
Press censorship was voluntary and neither the Security 
Service nor the Censorship had the power to stop the 
publication of anything; but they could recommend 
against publication and the Military Advisers were 
ready to accept our recommendations provided they were 
based on good security grounds and to ask the censors 
to advise the Press accordingly. ‘These arrangements 
worked well in practice. Subjects dealt with included 
espionage cases, prosecutions umier the Defence Pegu- 
lations or the Official secrets Act, internment cases, 
escapes and escape routes from enemy-occupied territory 
and rumours. Special precautions had to be taken to 
prevent the appearance of anything but the authorised 
facts about the arrival, arrest and trial of enemy 
agents. 


Room 055, war Office. First under Major 
lennox and later under ire Orr, Room 055 served as a 
liaison section between parts of the Security Service 
and the War Office in certain respects. It was also 
used as a convenient point for contact with the 
public where individuals wrote to the authorities about 
subjects coming within the sphere of the Security 
Service, or for other interviews with members of the 
public, if and when appropriate, by officers of the 
Security Service who were thus able to act under cover 
of the War Office. 


/Overseas Control 


Overseas Control. The term ‘Overseas 
Control’ which had come into use in September 1941 
refers to control over administrative arrangements 
in Tendon for the staff abroad, i.e. the Defence 
Security Officers in the Colonies. It does not 
imply any executive control over intelligence work 
done in colonial territories by the local authorities. 
The section is also responsible for liaison with the 
Dominions Security and Police Services. 


At the outbreak of war in September 1939 
the permanent establishment of the Security Service 
overseas consisted of six officers located at 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cairo, Aden, Singapore and Hong 
Kong. Each officer was provided with a small staff 
of military personnel loaned from the local Military 
Command and had built up in the years prior to the 
war considerable records concerning local personali- 
ties and organisations of security interest. Reports 
on these subjects and on the general state of internal 
security were forwarded to the Security Service in 
Tendon, where they were distributed according to their 
content to the appropriate sections. In addition to 
this permanent overseas staff a system had been estab- 
lished whereby security information was exchanged 
between the Security Service and established 
correspondents in the Dominions and Colonies, and it 
was customary for the Colonial Secretary or the chief 
of Police to act in this capacity. From the adminis- 
trative angle, however, the direction required and 
given from London entailed little work and required 
the part-time services of only one officer, who was 
also engaged in the administration of the Security 
Service staff in general. 


For the first ten months of hostilities 
security measures in the Colonial Bapire remained on 
a peace-time Iasis; and, although Colonial Govern- 
ments were able to provide themselves with legis- 
lative powers under the Colonial mnergency Defence 
Regulations, generally equivalent to those obtaining 
in the tnited Kingdom, it was noticed that adminis- 
trations were loath to recommend the taking of active 
preventive measures to secure their territories from 
enemy activities. 


Following upon the success of eneny 
operations in Europe and the establishment of eneny 
Submarine tases on the Atlantic seaboard, the likeli- 
hood of an intensification of the campaign against 
Allied shipping and the possibility of eneny agents 
being landed on Bapire territory became matters of 
considerable concern to the Dominions and Colonies. 
It was therefore decided, after an approach by .the 
Colonial Office, to increase the direct overseas 
representation of the Security Service. An immediate 
result was the appointment of a Défence Security 
officer for Kast Africa in June 1941, and this step 
was followed by a steady increase in personnel so 
employed until the end of august 1945, when the total 


/oumber 


mumber of Security Service officers stationed overseas 
was twenty-seven, together with twenty-one secretaries 
despatched fron London. 


This increase in establislment led to both 
a considerable increase in the volume of administrative 
work handled by London and also in the mmber of 
enquiries of a general nature fran overseas which could 
not be appropriately passed to London sections for 
action. At the time of the re-organisation in the 
summer of 1941 the section in the administrative 
branch of the Security Service under the Director A 
Division was given a charter by the Director General 
which read as follows;- 


"In view of the increasing importance 
of security work in the Dominions and Colonies 
it is more than ever necessary that this work 
should be efficiently co-ordinated. Por the 
guidance of officers, the following is a 
general summry of the responsibilities and 
functions of the Overseas Section of A Division:- 


(a) To be responsible for the general 
administration of Defence Security officers 
(ice. for those paid by the Security Service) 
in the Colonies - changes in personnel, 
finance, office details, etc. 


To be the normal channel for liaison 
on general matters with Security Service 


links overseas (Dominions and Colonies); 
but not on investigations (which are con- 
ducted from beginning to end by the approp- 
riate section of the Security Service). 


(c)  o publish a periodical “Overseas 
Security Bulletin" giving D.S.0.s and links, 
S.C.0.8 in the United Kingdom (through D4) 
and I(B) officers serving overseas news of 
such events in the tnited Kingdom - legis- 
lation, action against subversive bodies or 
individuals and the like - as have a strictly 
security aspect and may therefore be taken as 
likely to "inform" Overseas officers. ‘These 
Bulletins to include contributions fran the 
D.S.0.8 themselves or from Security Service 
links, as received from time to time, and to 
collate pertinent reports derived fron 
Overseas Intelligence Centres. 


(a2) To be the channel for liaison on 


Dominion and Colonial SeourA ty matters with 
ons Co. ces, Dut not 


so as to affect any existing liaison betwem 


ce at 
ts, 
commiatise by, or representing the views of, 
those specialists within the Office whose work 
may be concerned with, or affected by, baie nis 
of reference of such conferences. 


Hf) 


(f£) To be up-to-date as to the state of 
Pield Security Sections in the Colonies in 
liaison with M.I.11. 


To "see", but not to take action on, 
spondence wi 


mumber of policy questions requiring his decision, the 
Director General attached Overseas Control to his 
personal staff. 


The staff of the section in 1939 was one 
officer on part-time duties and the final strength 
was three officers and two Grade 1 assistants with 
& proportionate increase in secretarial staff. 


Prior to the war a routine liaison was 
in operation between the administrative and inresti- 
gation branches of the Security Service and the 
Colonial office. with the development of the Seourity 
Service in the Buapire and the consequent increase in 
the number of reports received both on the operation of 
security control and on political and general matters 
it was obvious that the contacts hitherto established 
should become appreciably closer. 


Such matters as the coincidence of cables 
sent by the Colonial Office to the Governors and by 
the Security Service to their representatives, finance 
and selection of staff all had to be jointly considered 
and it was found possible as a result to produce joint 
statements on security matters at inter-departmental 
meetingswhich thus carried greater weight and achieved 
more satisfactory results. 


/voturally 


naturally with the close day-to-day 


jeopardising of the security of information, to 
exchange our views and material of mutual interest 
and thereby for the Security Service to have consi- 
derable forewarning of the likely official views of 
the Colonial Office on impending points of concern 
to ourselves and other departments with which the 
Security Service had joint interests. It cannot be 
too strongly stressed that this liaison was one of 
the most valuable means by which we were able to 
ensure the acceptance, even if not always in full 
measure, of the considerable mmber of policy recon- 
mendations made to the Colonial Office throughout the 
war period, 


Following upon the withdrawal of the 
Defence Security Officer, Jamaica and a concurrent 
vacancy in the Defence Department of the Colonial 
office with which the Security Service conducted 
its liaison, the Colonial Office asked us to assist 
them in filling their vacant appointment, and in 
view of his qualifications our former representative 
was selected. It is also interesting to note that 
following the resignation of this officer we were 
again approached with a view to providing a security 
trained officer, preferably with experience as a 
Defence Security Officer; unfortunately no such 
officer was immediately available. 


Following this close contact it was _ 
also learn that the informtion supplied 
Defence Security Officer was in fact of considerable 
value to the departments of the Colonial 
concerned with the individual territory and that an 
increase in the flow would be welcome since tir 
Colonial office did not feel that it would be a proper 
course for Governors, whose secretariat's security 
was not always of the highest arder, to despatch 
reports on these matters to the Colonial Office. 
Consequently our representatives were invited to 
consult with their Governors as to the most suitable 
method of despatch to London of information of this 
nature and security cover was at the same time 
ensured in the Colonial office. 


The Colonial Office also, being impressed 
by the achievements and future possibilities of 
security and realising that the retention of Defence 
Security officers on a war-time basis would not long 
be a practicable possibility, came to the conclusion 
that the early training of suitable candidates for 
post-war security work under the Colonial Commissioner 
of Police was advisable. arrangements were therefore 
made by the Colonial Office with the Security Service, 
the Home Office Immigration Branch and the Metropolitan 
Police under which selected officers would be given a 
course of training in the United Kingdom to fit then 
for security work. On the return of these officers 


/to their 


to their territories their functions on behalf of 
security would be generally guided by a Security 
Service Officer located at some geographically 
convenient point in the area, who would be in close 
touch with Tendon on the development of technique 
and general matters of security interest. The 
first steps in this scheme have been taken with 
the training of a member of the Trinidad Police 
Force, and it is hoped that on the return of 
Colonial Administrations to their peace-time basis 
this scheme will become a permanent arrangement. 


with the progress of the war and the 
despatch of Defence Security Officers successively 
to East Africa, West Africa, Bermuda, Trinidad, 
the Leeward and Windward Islands, Ceylon, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Bahamas, British 
Honduras, the Islands Area of Kast Africa and, on 
their re-ocoupation, Burma, Malaya and Hong Kong, 
the duties which fell upon their shoulders became 
both greater in general scope and more specialised 
on counter espionage and counter sabotage matters. 


fowards the end -f 1941 a mumber of 
reports received by the Security Service and other 
departments in London connected with the lack of 
security precautions in South africa, taken in 
conjunction with the rising. number of sinkings of 
merchant ships routed round the Cape, proved the 
need for special security arrangements and advice 
by a trained Security officer. It was therefore 
agreed that an experienced Port Control officer 
from the tmited Kingdom should visit the Union and 
advise the Union Departments on measures necessary 
to ensure the security of ports and harbours and 
to prevent the leakage of information. As a result 
of this officer's recommendations the Union Government 
requested the nirector General to provide an officer 
who, while nominally on the staff of the British 
military Mission, would be available to them to 
initiate a port control organisation and to advise 
them on matters of security intelligence in general. 


The detailed record of relations with 
the different Dominions and Colonies will be found 
in the Sectional Report (vide S.¥.50-2k-W(11)). 


(v) {he Director General's review of the 


From December 1943 Mr. Eden became 
personally responsible for the Security Service. 
This change was made as the result of a suggestion 
by Mre Duff Cooper when he relinquished the appoint- 
ment of Chairman of the Security Executive, to the 
effect that it should be attached to one of the 
great Departments of State and specifically to the 
Foreign Office. Accordingly, when it became clear 
that the allied Expeditionary Forces had been landed 
in Normandy without the enemy obtaining intellizence 


/of the 


head. He added that the completeness of the German 
confidence in these agents had been recently shown by 
a strong recommendation for the reward of the Iron 
Cross to one of these men who was the third of those 
under our control to be so "honoured". 


Im conclusion he made the following 
remarks ;- 


“It is now considered by the Imperial 
General Staff that there is clear evidence to 
show that 'the timing of our attack on Normandy 
was a complete surprise to the enemy’. ‘This has 
resulted fron the combined efforts of the various 
Services and Agencies which have been working 
hard and long on the security side of the operation. 
The role of the Security Service has been peculiarly 

and peculiarly difficult. In the end 
security has meant the prevention of the enemy's 
getting advance information of our plans. His 
most likely means was his spy organisation and it 
has failed him. If it had not, it would have been 
on the Security Service that the chief responsi- 
bility would have rested. If their work had been 
bad, no amount of good work in other quarters would 
have compensated for it. It must be made clear, 
however, that the contribution they have made to 
Overlord security is not the result of a recent 
intensive effort. Rather it is the crown and reward 
of sleepless and unflagging vigilance during the whole 
long course of the war. It is now fully evident that 
for many months past these islands have been swept 
clean, and kept clean, of enemy agents. ‘This has 
been an initial and incalculable advantage in the 
working of the whole of the security system devised 
to protect the security of Overlord. 


In doing what they have done, the Security 
Service has done no more than its duty. It is only 
fair to them, however, to recognise that their job 
has been an exceptionally difficult and chancey one 
and that they have done it supremely well. It is 
very desirable that this should be remembered, since 
it is one of the discouragements inseparable from 
security work that the better it is done the less 
there is to show for it. 


the defensive stage of the 

the highest value. The Service is not without its 
eritics and detractors, though it is but rarely that 
any of them is other than ill-informed. It has 
special duties and functions which can be performed 
only by itself, or by some similarly constituted 
services, although in not a few outside quarters the 
idea is held that this is not so. Therefore whatever 
innovations may be thought of after the war, it 
should not be forgotten that the Service, throughout 
a long pericd of national emergency, has done the 
work for which it exists and has done it with complete 
success. Jt has been tried and not found wanting. ~ 


I trust that no part of my testimony in 
favour of the Security Service will be discounted 
as being that of the present Head of it and so of 
no unbiased witness. As a mtter of fact my position 
is one of almost complete detachment. JI had retired 
from Goverrment service before I joined it and as a 
"dug-out” have no official future in the Service 
after the war has been won. In the course of re- 
organising it and directing it for three and a half 
stremous years, I have perhaps said more hard things 
of the Service than almost anyone else. Before I 
disappear, therefore, I would like to place on record 
that the Security Service has deserved well of the 
Nation, which, as coming fron one circumstanced as 
I am, may be accepted without the least suspicion of 
bias." 


Bvents during the subsequent course of 
the war until VE Day on the 8th May 1945 confirmed 
the validity of these general conclusions and showed 
‘that the Security Service could make further important 
contributions as has been described above in the 
sections dealing with B.1.A. and its double agents 
and with the War Room and its service to the G-2 CI 
Staff of SHAEF. ‘The War Room linked the Security 
Service directly with the casplementary organisation 
in the field which shared its responsibilities for 
combating the enemy Secret Services and their agents. 
The successes achieved by the Security Service before 
and after the Normandy laniing were made possible by 
the denial of intelligence to the enemy and by the 
fact that he was unable to establish a single good 
agent in a position to give him the essential infor- 
mation which might have enabled his General Staff to 
retrieve errors imposed on then by their own and 
Witler's confidence in the reports prepared under the 
instructions of the Allied staffs and transmitted to 
them through B.leA. 


If these successes were in the main 
ensured by the interception of the enemy's commni- 
cations (by Re SeSe and GeCe & CoS.) supported, inter— 
preted and enlarged by information obtained by inter- 
rogation (at the ports, the L.R.C. and Camp 020) they 
were made doubly sure by the thorough anid elaborate 
measures taken to cover every possible loophole 
through which the enemy might have infiltrated or 


/otherwise 


otherwise have obtained vital intelligence; that is 
by the security measures taken over a long period both 
in the Security Service and by other authorities. 


(vi) he lessons from the past. 


It may be a trite saying that the 
successes and failures of the past should serve 
the purposes of instruction for the future, but they 
enforce the lesson that effective camter espionage 
4s far less easy to achieve in time of peace; and 
they indicate that the Security Service faces, after 
the successes achieved against Germany, one of the 
most difficult periods in its history. The immediate 
future would seem to call for a compact organisation, 
based on a sound allocation of functions, with a clear 
conception of its objectives and the means of reaching 
them. Above all it mist be able to turn to the appro- 
priate authority for crucial decisions on policy and 
to present its case effectively in times of crisis. 


If it is to avoid unnecessary friction 
and the consequent waste of time, energy and talent, 
it uast be remoulded, as occasion demands, in accor- 
dance with the principles applicable to all creative 
work. It must obey the lews of the conservation of 
energy and abide by the cardinal principle of Occam's 
razor - entia non sunt mltiplicanda praeter necessi- 
tatem - which governs all scientific investigation 
as well as the production of a work of art. It mst 
gaploy tc the best advantage ite humn material and 
put its square pegs in square holes. ‘The principle 
of the allocation of functions mist be applied both 
internally and externally. Internally there mst be 
4 proper balance and a full understanding between 
the parts responsible for investigation, prevention, 
deception an@ organisation. ‘The same principles of 
balance and understanding hold good in respect of 
the relations between the executive in its dealings 
with foreign agents; research and analysis in the 
presentation, in the most suitable ad hoc form, of 
the records about those agents and the instruments 
of the foreign powers employing them; and the more 
mechanical structure of the Registry as a vehicle of 
intelligence. Externally the Seourity Service mst 
find its proper place in the machinery of government 
under the Minister of Defence to enable it to play 
its part in an integral process in conformity with 
the requirements of this Age of Science. 


It would not be appropriate to attempt 
a detailed plan for the future as an appemiage to 
this record of the facts; ‘ut in order to explain 
the question of the practical application of the 
principles just mentioned more clearly it is desi- 
rable to describe in outline the general nature of 
the organisation which seems to be prescribed by 
the lessons of the past. 


/?o enable 


To enable the Director General to discharge 
his responsibilities with the greatest possible degree 
of efficiency the internal form and external relations 
of the organisation should be based on the principle 
of the "simplicity postulate". This suggests the 
following proposals:- 


1) ‘The whole of the machinery under the Director 
General charged with responsibility for counter 
espionage, i.e. for combating an enemy secret 
service, should consist of three Divisions, each 
under a Director, with responsibilities for - 


(a) maintaining the Security Service as an 
efficient instrument to enable it to perform 
its functions (A Division); 


(b) the investigation of cases against 
individual agents, for obtaining intelli- 
gence about the organisation behind then 
and for using all the products for the 
purposes of deception (B Division); and 


(ec) prevention in the fullest sense of the 

term, including all the present functions of 

C and D Divisions and internment policy (but 

not the investigation of the cases of individual 
internees or candidates for internment in war- 
time - as this falls to B Division), i.e. 
prevention, including measures to restrict 
opportunities for espionage (and sabotage) by 


all feasible means (C and D Divisions). 


2) ‘The Director General should be directly res- 
ponsible to the Permanent Secretary to the Cabinet 
and to the Assistant (Military) Secretary and Chief 
of staff to the Minister of Defence and through them 
to the Prime Minister, with the recognised function 
of taking or recommending measures to ensure co- 
ordination, within the sphere of his om res ‘i- 
bilities, between the poet pa PS under the ahate 
of Star? on the one hand and the Home office, the 
Poreign Office and other interested Services and 
Departments on the other. 


3) ‘The functional relations between the Seourity 
Service and S.1.S. should be governed by. the 
following principles:- 


(a) All counter espionage intelligence should 
be recorded, carded and indexed by one Registry 
under the control and direction of the Director 
of A Division of the Security Service. 


(b) The function of Section ¥ of S.1.S. should 
be to obtain from abroad all the intelligence 
required by the Security Service for counter 
espionage purposes by other than open means, 
including the penetration of organisations in 
foreign countries. (To assist in this Section 
Vv should have access to all the intelligence 

at the disposal of the Security Service). 


/the Passport 


The Passport Control Officers abroad should 
cease to be employed for 5.1.5. purposes. 
Their passport and visa work is an essential 
part of the defensive machinery of the 
Security Service and it places them in a good 
position to act in liaison between it and the 
Security Services of friendly governments to 
which they are accredited. Clandestine work 
by S.1.S. should be conducted through an 
entirely separate agency.+ 


(c) The Director General of the Security 
Service should have facilities for and control 
over all measures for developing the inter- 
ception of enemy (or potential enemy) commni- 
cations, including wireless; and the financial 
powers to develop the necessary resources in 
accordance with the requirements arising out 
of his responsibilities. Under present circum 
stances this could best be provided by his 
having a seat on the "Sigint” Board with an 
effective voice in the control of grants 
allocated for interception for counter espio- 
nage purposes. 


(a) It should be the function of an officer 
(or officers) under the Director General to 
collate all 'straight' intelligence available 
in British territories as obtained by different 
sections, to co-ordinate measures for obtaining 
it, to commnicate it to S.I.S. for collation, 
and to communicate it to the Foreign Office and 
other interested Services and Departments. 
(This should include intelligence such as that 
obtained by a Security Service agent inside the 
German or other Babassies in London and intelli- 
gence about the organisations and instruments 
of foreign powers on British soil such as the 

- extinct - Auslandsorganisation of the NSDAP 
or the British Comamist marty as a section 

of the Comintern, or Mosley's B.U.?. as the 
subsidised agency of Mussolini). 


4.) ‘The functional relations between the Security 
Service and the 1(B) Staff in the field are 
governed by the fact that - while the detection of 
enemy agents in the zone of operations and in 
British territory are complementary parts of an 
integral process which mist be based on the 
Security Service records and its trained staff - 
the staff in the field mst be subordinated to 

the Commander in Chief of the operations. 


* ghe fact that some foreign security services will 
not exchange information as freely with 5.1.8. as 
with the Security Service is a strong practical 
reason for the liaison being direct ani not through 
8.1.5. in such cases. 


Above all it should be laid down, if 
necessary with the authority of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence - who have not formally reviewed 
the position since 1908 - that the Security Service 
is not a secret political police, but is primarily 
an instrument for military purposes under the control 
of the Defence Minister and the Chiefs of Staff and 
subject to the direction, within their respective 
spheres, of the Secretaries of State for Home and 
Foreign Affairs and other members of the Cabinet. 

Tt is not, in this capacity, a purely advisory body, 
but has executive functions and responsibilities 

not covered by any other part of the executive 
machinery. It is not concerned with British poli- 
tioal parties or "subversive movements” as such, but 
it is concerned when they are the instruments of 
foreign powers or are financed or subsidised by, 

or use conspiratorial methods in collusion with, the 
agencies of such powers in action which may be directed 
in furtherance of their political or military ains. 
(As a corollary, it should not investigate other 
matters or movements, such as the Trotskyists, except 
with the express approval of the Minister of Defence 


and the Home Secretary). 


These latter - enquiries about British 
political parties as instruments of foreign powers - 
are its secondary purposes. They are those of an 
intelligence organisation and generally speaking 
involve action of an advisor; nature. They are 
matters of ‘straight’ intelligence as well as of 


measures for countering foreign secret service 
organisations. 


Once the functions and responsibilities 
of the Security Service had been clearly defined 
and its place in the machinery of government had been 
recognised in a positive form on these lines, the 
maintenance and application of these principles would 
be the day-to-day work of the nirectorate whose task 
would become simpler with each step taken to define and 
clarify its position. 
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